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FOR BOND PAPERS 


Buff, Goldenrod and Salmon 


—the dyes that will give the brilliance, permanence, and 
fastness to light required in your finished paper are 


National Brilliant Paper Yellow C 
National Erie Fast Orange CGP or AP 
National Croceine Scarlet MOOP 


As self shades or in combinations they will produce a 
wide variety of tones in these popular bond paper colors. 


They are standard—they are uniform 
—they are “National” Dyes. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York. N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


‘NATIONAL’ Dyes 
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SomeAdvantages 
of 


Hercules 
Wood Rosin 


here aie three important 
points in favor of Hercules 
Wood Rosin: 


1. Freedom from foreign 
matter. 


2. Uniform composition. 


3. Dependable supply. 


These qualities are assured, 

first, by the care exercised in 

making Hercules Wood 

Rosin; second, by strict physi- 

cal and chemical control of 

every process; and, third, by 
the capacity of our three 
ig plants. 


Write for specifica- 
tions and prices. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y. St. Leuis, Mo. 


Chicago, I. Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


HERCULES 
Naval Stores | 


Produced Under Chemical Control 
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OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER WITH REPULPER 


The Ancient Chinese 


—who invented paper would have had 


no use for the OLIVER 


—but their conditions of competi- = timuous losses and make continuous 
tive quantity production were not = gains by 
as severe aS are yours now. 
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: 1. Washing wood pulp direct from 
Oliver Continuous Filters are for the digestors. 


those paper manufacturers who in- 
tend to keep at the forefront of up- 
to-the-minute economical paper 
production; who intend to meet and 3. Serving as a decker save-all to 


i) 


. Thickening wood pulp before 
bleaching. 


PES ee ee 


to best competition where it can be remove fibre and filler from the 
most easily combated—in the mill, white water. 
where costs are made. 4. Handling lime mud in causticiz- 


Oliver Continuous Filters stop con- ing. 





Proved in 20 mills—send for the data. 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


New York London 
503 Market St. 33 W. 42nd St. 11-13 Southampton Row, W. C. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY POLICIES 







Secretary of Agriculture Wallace Asks Leaders of American Pulp and Paper Industry to Work With Depart- 
ment in Formulating and Carrying Out Plans—Names of Prominent Manufacturers Who Have Been 
Asked to Serve—Secretary Wallace Sees in Appointment of Such a Committee Assurance 
of Practical Solution in Many Fundamental Problems of the Industry. 


Wasuncton, D. C., October 3, 1923—Twenty leaders in the 
American pulp and paper industry have been asked by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace to form an advisory committee to work with 
the Department of Agriculture in formulating and carrying out its 
forestry policies which relate to the supply and use of timber in 
making paper and kindred products. 

Hugh P. Baker, Secretary of the American Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, has been active in the formation of the advisory com- 
mittee and has conferred concerning the matter with Chief Forester 
Greeley and E. H. Clapp, Director of Research for the Forest 
Service. 


Prominent Manufacturers Named 


Those who have been asked by Secretary Wallace to serve on 
the advisory committee include George W. Sisson, Jr., president of 
the Racquette River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; Col. W. E. 
Haskell, vice-president, International Paper Company, New York 
City; Stanley C. Bayless, secretary-treasurer, Bayless Manufactur- 
ing Company, Austin, Penn.; E. B. Murray, vice-president, Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, New York City; L. M. Alexander, 
president, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis.; 
LD). C. Everest, vice-president, Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis.; C. A. Gordon, vice-president, Oxford Paper Com- 
pany, New York City; Norman W. Willson, vice-president, Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Penn.; W. B. Nye, vice-president, 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass.; George W. Ostrander, 
director of Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; H. E. Fletcher, 
vice-president, Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena, Mich.; 
Bragg, president, Orono Pulp and Paper Company, Bangor, Me.; 
F. C. Clark, vice-president, Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Me.; David L. Luke, president, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, New York City; A. C. Goodyear, president, Bogalusa 
Paper Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Louis Bloch, vice-president, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Grellet Collins, 
president, Dill and Collins Company, Philadelphia, Penn.; O. 
ache-Wiig, vice-president, Wausau Sulphate Fiber Company, 
Mosinee, Wis.; Henry W. Stokes, president, York Haven Paper 
Company, Philadelphia, Penn.; Hugh P. Baker, executive secre- 
tary, American Paper and Pulp Association, New York City. 


Would Insure Helpful Advice 


Secretary Wallace states that the creation of an advisory com- 
mittee composed of men intimately concerned with the pulp and 
paper industry would in his opinion insure thorough consideration 
of requests for advice as well as bring forth advice itself which 
would deal in a searching and practical way with the fundamental 
problems of the industry. 5 

“The members of the committee, and through them the entire pulp 
and paper industry, should become more directly concerned in the 
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development of forestry policies and in the conduct of our research 
work, whether that of the Forest Products Laboratory, of the 
Forest Experiment Stations, or along economic lines,” said Secre- 
tary Wallace. 


Foresees Many Excellent Results 

“Furthermore,” continued Mr. Wallace, “I believe -that in the 
iong run such a committee ought to help materially in the Depart- 
ment’s relationships with the public in all matters concerning 
forestry practices and the utilization of timber and its products. In 
short, through the appointment of such an -advisory committee I 
can see a splendid opportunity for an increasingly effective con- 
tact and co-operation.” 

Among the activities of the Forest Service closely concerned with 
the pulp and paper industry are the research in pulp and paper- 
making conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, forest research in the growing of timber crops now 
under way at the various Forest Experiment Stations, and the de- 
velopment of Federal and State policies for the production of tim- 
ber upon the country’s forest lands. 


Woodlands Section Program 


The probable effects of a pulpwood embargo on exports from 
Canada, on the practice of forestry on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary will be an important feature of the program of 
the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion on Tuesday of convention week at Chicago. The entire day 
of October 9 will be devoted to the Woodlands Section program, 
of which the embargo problem will be only a part. Dr. Raphael 
Zon, Director of the Lakes States Forestry Experiment Station of 
the United States Forest Service, will discuss the relationship of 
that station to problem of pulpwood in the Lake States. John 
Alexander, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company of Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., will discuss the result of tests of the use of decayed 
pulpwood in the manufacture of pulp. 

Some interesting reports from O. M. Porter, secretary of the 
Section will be presented, such as the September report on pulp- 
wood conditions by regions, reforestation by paper companies, and 
the practice of forestry by the industry. 

A unique feature of the program will be a motion picture demon- 
strating the use of an unusual machine in snow hauling of pulpwood. 
The Armstead Snow Motor in action in from three to ten feet of 
snow in the northern Wisconsin-Michigan region will be seen, show- 
ing an entirely new method of applying the automotive principle to 
a machine for winter hauling. One picture shows the machine 
hauling 84 tons of wood in a Wisconsin lumber operation. 

The convention, like the majority of the Chicago paper week 
conventions, will be held at the Drake Hotel. 
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CHICAGO'S FALL BUSINESS 
FAR BELOW EXPECTATIONS 


Roseate Conditions Anticipated by Industry Fail to Materialize 


—New Cady Electric Paper Tester Attracting Wide 
Attention—Executive Committee of Superintendents’ 


Association to Meet Tuesday—Daily Papers Publishing 
Paper Exchange Quotations—Waste Materials Dealers 
Hold Two Days Convention and Swell Membership— 
Otto H. Bedke Killed by Auto. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill, October 2, 1923.—The roseate conditions in the 
fall business season anticipated by the Chicago paper industry, have 
not developed. It is evident that the ultimate consumer is still 
holding off making purchases, perhaps, as some opine, in hopes of 
securing lower quotations. But sellers do not appear inclined to 
cut down prices and with these two important factors of a market 
feeling thus, there can be nothing other than inactivity. 

While book and coated paper houses disclaim that the market is 
dull, there is no reason to call it active. The market is spotty still 
and has continued so for several weeks. 

One Chicago paper merchant, who specializes in box board, stated 
that trade was markedly slack and in his opinion would remain so 
for the balance of this year. 

During the summer months, tissue mills were reported to be run- 
ning not better than 25 per cent of their normal capacity. Since 
then conditions have improved considerably but not to normal. 
Mills are on a more satisfactory schedule for the most part. But 
the demand, although stronger still has some ways to go before ap- 
proaching a mark that will begin to satisfy the trade. 


Wrapping Paper Lowest Since 1914 

Wrapping paper is not exempt from the slack demand. Mer- 
chants have not been stocking up. Nor have they yet started. They 
feel. safe in holding off for the present, thinking that should a sud- 
den demand spring up, they can replenish their stocks quickly. 
At one concern, it was reported that kraft is now selling for a 
price which is the lowest since 1914 before the war. Even at this 
low mark, merchandise is not moving off the shelves. 

Quite the reverse are conditions in the old paper stock market. 
The Western Paper Stock Company advises that the demand is 
good. Trade can not be called brisk in the real meaning of the 
term, but the call is steady. Prices on some items have advanced, 
these being on Extra No. 1 Manila, Manila Envelope Cuttings, Old 
Newspaper and Binders’ Clippings. On a few other items prices 
have receded slightly. These are No. 1 Hard White Shavings, 
White Envelope: Cuttings, Ledgers and Writings and Solid Books. 

Here is the statement of another Chicago old paper firm on the 
effect of the New York strike on this section: “The New York 
paper strike has made a shortage of 500 tons of news a day and 
that reflects not only on news but on news blanks also. It makes 
news higher and scarcer. What there is of it is taken up by New 
York mills so middle western mills are prohibited from getting the 
stock unless they raise their prices.” 


New Electric Paper Tester 


A concentrated sales effort is being put behind the new electric 
paper tester recently perfected by E. J. Cady & Co., of Chicago. 
The machine weighs 95 pounds and is clamped down to a heavy 
wooden base. The electric motor is at one end, that opposite the 
paper clamp. When the wire connection is made, the small crank 
near the clamp works the outfit. This crank makes only one com- 
plete cycle. When the paper is placed under the kunckle clamp, the 
handle is turned until the clamp rests ‘on the paper. From then, 
the handle is shoved down forcibly until it stops. This holds the 


paper absolutely tight, no matter how thick or thin it may he, 
with a uniform pressure, and starts the electric motor. Just as 
soon as the paper breaks the handle is reversed as far as it will 
go and 14 seconds after the machine starts it automatically stops. 
This makes it possible to test four times a minute. 

The tester has been approved by the Joint Railway Classification 
Committee and the United States Government. It works on the 
cycle principle. When it has completed a cycle it turns off auto- 
matically. It has absolutely uniform pressure. 


Superintendents’ Executive Committee 


A meeting of the executive committee of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association will be held in Chicago 
at the Congress Hotel, Tuesday, October 9. Matters pertaining 
to the association will be discussed particularly those having to do 
with choosing a place for the next annual convention, which is 
usually held in May of each year. This session is to be held in 
conjunction with meetings of the American Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation scheduled for Chicago the week of October 9. Peter J. 
Massey, 466 W. Superior street, Chicago, is national secretary and 
treasurer of the superintendents’ association. The rest of the offi- 
cial staff is as follows: President, Nelson R. Davis, S. D. Warren 
Company; first vice-president, E. T. A. Coughlin, Allied Paper 
Mills; second vice-president, Homer Stafford, Knowlton Bros., 
Inc.; third vice-president, B. T. McBain, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company; Fourth vice-president, W. A. Anderson, Kinleith Paper 
Mills, Ltd.; fifth vice-president, H. W. Server, Miami Paper 
Company. 

The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association 
is divided into divisions geographically and paper mills in these 
divisions are enlisted as members in them. These divisions are 
named as follows: Canadian, Northeastern, Connecticut Valley, 
Northern New York, Miami Valley, Michigan, Northwestern and 
Western Board. Each division has its own meetings at regular 
intervals during the year and all head up in the annual convention 
in May. The location of the 1924 meet will be announced soon 
after the executive session in Chicago, October 9. 


Paper Industries Exchange 
Activities of the Paper Industries Exchange, in the Wrigley 


. Building, under the direction of Executive Vice-President John R. 


Mauff, are gaining a new attention for the paper industry which 
it previously did not possess. The daily papers, or those which 
carry comprehensive reports, are heralding the movement of the 
Exchange daily. The reports of transactions from the floor occupy 
as prominent positions in the newspapers as other commodities. A 
prominent Chicago financial paper gives the same position each 
day to a report of the previous day’s sales at the Paper Industries 
Exchange. 

The following is a list of quotations recently published as those 
occurring on Friday, September 28: 


Paper Exchange Prices 


The following report was made by the Paper Industries —Ex- 
change for Friday: 


MARKET 
Market firm. 


WASTE PAPER 
SALES 


75 tons No. 1 print manila delivered Chicago 
50 tons No. 1 mixed, delivered Chicago 
1 car strawboard clippings, delivered Chicago 


Bips 
1,000 tons No. 1 mixed, delivered Chicago 
100 tons No. 1 mixed, f. o. b. car, Chicago 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PHILADELPHIA SALES GROW 
IN SATISFACTORY MANNER 


Reports Now Being Made by Accountants to Executives Are 
Slightly More Encouraging—Fine Paper Distributors 
Talk Over Credit Bureau Plans—Paper and Twine 
Service Bureau to Ask for Charter—Members of Waste 
Paper Committee Announced—Charles Beck, Sr., Cele- 
brates His Eighty-Sixth Birthday—John Murphy Tells of 
Stock Scarcity in European Countries. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1923.—The tale of September in terms 
of sales in number and volume, and in dollars and cents, is now 
being told by the accountants to executives and it is generally an 
entirely satisfactory one. The past week added a little to the story 
of continuous growth in aggregate of sales but very little in average 
size of orders. There was experienced, as during the preceding 
week, something like activity in fine paper sales outside of the city 
but little gain in Philadelphia. If anything like a consensus of 
opinion can be given of the experiences of the men on the road, 
collated at headquarters in the city, it is that the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is at this time the very poorest consumer of printing papers 
in the Commonwealth and that Philadelphia is an easy second. Con- 
tinuous but very slow improvement in the coarse paper market 
also was experienced. 


Fine Paper Trade Meets 


The first definite step to bring about by concert of action among 
the fine paper distributors of the City an abolition of evils from 
which all have suffered—and the dealers believe their patrons to 
some extent as well—was taken at a meeting held on Thursday 
night of last week at the Manufacturers’ Club those attending being 
guests of George W. Ward through whose membership in that 
organization the meeting was made possible. The gathering de- 
scribed by those who attended it, as the most cordial, co-operative 
and enthusiastic held by the fine paper distributors for a long 
time, rose in importance by the presence at it, of National Secre- 
tary William C. Ridgway, who made an inspirational address, and 
one of real practical value in that he set before the Philadelphia 
distributors the example of New York, Chicago and other cities 
which had considered many of the same trade abuses and had 
adopted practical methods~for diminishing or entirely abolishing 
them. The question of credits loomed foremost in the discussion. 
There was suggested the establishment of a Bureau of Credit 
Information, modelled probably along the general lines of that so 
successfully conducted by the Typothete of Philadelphia, with 
which organization the paper trade now in in closer contact than 
at any previous time. 


Credit Bureau Suggestion 


The suggestion was made that a Credit Bureau could be estab- 
lished, reporting agencies sending in their communications in con- 
fidence and to be identified by number rather than by name and 
that the Secretary in charge could collate the information thus 
secured and communicate it to all concerned. There was also 
given attention to the problem, long confronting the trade, of the 
regulation of prepaid freight or express, of reversed telephone 
charges and of many other matters of an allied nature, the pre- 
vailing thought being that in justice to the houses to themselves 
and as well to their patrons something like uniformity of practice 
should be provided. It was decided that a special committee be 
appointed to give further thought to this matter and to make 
report at a meeting to be held in the near future. H. Satterthwaite 
of the Garrett-Buchanan Company, David Lindsay, Jr., of Lindsay 


Brothers and James McCracken, of Riegel & Co. were appointed 
as members of this special committee. A message of congratula- 
tions was adopted and sent to Charles Beck, Senior, founder of 
the Beck business who was celebrating his eighty-sixth birthday 
anniversary at the same time the meeting was being held. 


Paper Service Bureau Chartered 

Application is to be made to the court of Common Pleas, No. 4, 
for the charter of an intended Corporation to be called Paper and 
Twine Service Bureau, the character and object of which “is to 
benefit and protect the commercial welfare of persons or corpora- 
tions engaged in the buying and selling of paper and twine at 
retail and wholesale in the City of Philadelphia and vicinity.” The 
proposed charter is now on file in the Prothonotary Office with C. 
Stanley Hurlbut, West End Trust Building, as solicitor. This ap- 
plication is the result of the recently held meeting of the coarse 
paper trade of this city, as told in these columns, to effect a pro- 
tective organization similar to that now in operation in New York 
and in Boston. 


Waste Paper Committee Personnel 

Announcement has just been made by the Typothete of Phila- 
delphia of the appointment by the newly elected President S. Clay- 
ton Wicks of the personnel of the Waste Paper Committee which 
has charge of the operation of the co-operative division of the 
Typothate engaged in the collection of paper stock from printers 
and of its sale under contract. The new committee consists of 
W. A. MacCalla, Chairman, H. S. Adams, W. C. Bird of the 
Thomas J. Beckman Company; Max Crown of the Success Print- 
ing Company, Charles J. Eaton, S. M. Friedman, I. S. Friedman 
Estate; R. P. Gagnon, Ad-Service Company; H. H. Hopple; Harry 
L. Shapiro, Merritt Printing Company and W. G. Torchiana, C. E. 
Howe, Addressing and Printing Company. 


Stock Scarce Abroad 

Paper stock conditions so far as rags are concerned in the 
European markets were commented on during the week by John 
Murphy, son of Daniel I. Murphy, paper stock importer and 
dealer, with offices in the Brown Building, Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, who arrived in Philadelphia last week having made the 
return trip on the Berengeria. Mr. Murphy for the past three 
months has been visiting all the paper stock centers of Europe 
and found that all grades of new and old rags and rope were 
higher in the European markets, in many cases, than in the 
American markets and that it is very difficult to obtain new stock 
at any cost. He was, however, able to secure old rags in Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Scotland and 
England and large shipments from these centers will be imported 
between now and the first of the year as a result of the orders 
placed. The new rag market was almost bare owing to the fact 
that the paper mills abroad are consuming all that is available. 


Nassau Company’s New Sales Force . 
Announcement was made during the week that Jesse D. Ellis, to- 
gether with the sales organization which he maintains in 1107-1109 
Widener Building and consisting of W. L. Robertson and C. P. 
DeVine as representatives of the Hammersly Paper Company, have 
formed new connections with the Nassau Gummed and Coated 
Paper Company. The Nassau Company maintained offices in the 
Drexel Building in charge of H. Rumsey who has been trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh district. It is understood that the Ham- 
mersly Company will no longer feature its wax paper line but will 
confine itself to grease-proof and the manufacture of raw paper for 
waxing and other papers specialties, and will not be represented 
in this city by a resident sales organization. 
Southworth Company Sells Direct 
H. C. Davis, who recently established himself in business again 
after a long period of service with the Whiting Paterson Company 
has enjoyed such increase that he has been compelled to take larger 
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quarters. He first took desk room in room 211 Drexel Building, 
5th and Chestnut Streets, but recently removed to the larger office 
at 260 Drexel Building. Mr. Davis has just taken on the exclu- 
Sive representation in the Philadelphia territory of the Southworth 
Company of Mittineague, Mass. Products of the Southworth 
Company will be sold direct to the printer and stationers and not 
through the jobbers. 


Glenn Returns to Service 

Many friends in trade circles made during the course of long 
service by Harry Glenn of the Charles Beck Paper Company were 
able during the last week to hear his voice for the first time in 
two months, although they could not have the pleasure of a per- 
sonal call. During the summer while he was returning 
from Atlantic City he was seriously injured at Hammonton, N. J., 
by being run into by an automobile. He sustained a fractured leg 
and serious injuries to the thigh, necessitating his admission to a 
hospital from which he was discharged during the week. He is 
spending some time daily at the Beck headquarters and is keeping 
in telephonic touch with his customers. 

Beck Co. Founder Honored 

The veteran head and founder of the Beck Company, Charles 
Beck, Senior on Thursday night of last week celebrated his eighty- 
sixth birthday anniversary, with a family gathering at his home, 
221 East Logan street, Germantown. There were present his four 
children and two grand-children, Leonidas Beck, President of the 
Beck Company, being the only one of the children who ever 
married. 

Within the next fortnight the Beck Company will celebrate its 
fifty-ninth anniversary. 


News Notes of Interest 

A. J. Campbell, representing Louis T. Stephenson, New York, 
agent for the Mountain Mill Paper Company of Lee, Mass., and 
the Rollston Paper Company of Pittsburgh, Mass., made trade 
rounds during the week with his line of glassine and grease-proof 
papers. Charles I. Christman of the West Carrollton Parchment 
Paper Company was another of the week’s visitors. 

Since the establishment of a local office in the Bourse by the 
Continental Paper Company with A. G. Senter in charge an in- 
crease of sales in textile or winding boards of fifty per cent has 
been enjoyed. 

A fall of sixteen feet from an electric crane at the mill of the 
P. H. Glatfelter Paper Company at Spring Grove, Pa., cost the 
life of Leon Rifle, a workman. His death was brought about by 
fracture of the skull and broken neck. An electric shock caused 
him to fall. 

Breckenridge C. Rust, lately in charge of the Baltimore branch 
of the D. L. Ward Company and now in charge of the S. D. 
Warren department of Barton, Duer and Koch, Baltimore, called 
during the week on the proprietors of the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania with which he was connected before entering the Ward Or- 

’ ganization. 

President G. Stanley Morse of the Valley Paper Company was 
in Philadelphia during the week calling particularly on the Willcox, 
Walter Furlong Paper Company. 





Conference Over Labor Trouble 

Hotyoxe, Mass., Sept. 29, 1923.—Conferences were held the past 
few days between Adam Wilkinson, representing the paper manu- 
facturers, and international officials of the Stationary Firemen’s 
Union and International Brotherhood of .Papermakers regarding 
complaints that the paper manufacturers were not keeping their 
agreements under which the men agreed to go back to work. Some 
sensational reports have been published that the men had submitted 
an ultimatum but, according to Mr. Wilkinson, most of the alleged 
troubles have been already fixed up and there is nothing now that 
calls for any radical action. The outcries were largely due to mis- 
‘understandings. 





Salesmen’s Day Observance 


The American Paper and Pulp Association has arranged its usual 
Fall. Conference in conjunction with its affiliated Associations, one 
of these being the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
While one of the youngest, this is one of the most aggressive oi the 
Service Associations, and has always made a very good showing at 
this fall conference. 


This year Salesmen’s Day has been changed from Tuesday to 
Wednesday, October 10, and already advices have come from all 
over the country that salesmen will attend in very large numbers, 


On Salesmen’s Day a business luncheon has been arranged, which 
will be held in the Club Grill at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on 
Wednesday, October 10, at 12:30 P. M. Following this luncheon, 
Dr. E. O. Merchant of the G. H. Mead Company will give a talk 
of about twenty minutes, illustrated with charts on “Trade Statis- 
tics.” Dr. Merchant is one of the few men able to talk interesting- 
ly on what is usually considered to be a dry subject. He is well 
known in the paper industry and has been chosen to address this 
luncheon because of numerous requests to hear him. After his ad- 
dress a business meeting of the Association will be held. 


The big “Social” event of the week, will of course be the “Sales- 
men’s Banquet,” arranged for 7 P. M. on Wednesday, October 10, 
which will be held in the Big Ballroom of the Drake Hotel. Tickets 
can be obtained from Thomas J. Burke, secretary-treasurer of the 
Salesmen’s Association, and should be obtained as early as possible, 
because of the fact, that a large number have already signified their 
intention of attending, and more that 500 cannot be sold. 


Through the efforts of the Chicago Committee, assisted by Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker of the American Paper and Pulp Association, the 
Salesmen’s Association has secured Mr. George E. Roberts, vice- 
president of the National City Bank, as the principal speaker at 
this banquet. Mr. Roberts who is an Ex-Director of the Mint, 
also knows something of paper, as he at one time learned the print- 
er’s trade, and was proprietor of the Fort Dodge Messenger, also 
State printer of Iowa. He is also well known in Chicago, having 
in 1907 to 1910 been president of the Commerce National Bank of 
that city. He has written several books as follows: 

“Coin at School in Finance”—1895. 
“Towa and the Silver Question” —1896. 
“Money, Wages and Prices”—1897. 


Hon. R. F. Files of Iowa, who was the Democratic nominee for 
governor in the last campaign, is also scheduled to speak. He is 
described as a “red-blooded, double-fisted orator.” 

Another speaker at this banquet, who is much better known to 
the members of the Salesmen’s Association and to the paper in- 
dustry at large, than many others perhaps more closely connected 
with the industry, is Chaplain Rev. Dr. George Craig Stewart. 


Forecasts Timber Famine 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 29, 1923.—The growth of timber 
in the entire world is equal to only two-thirds of the amount con- 
sumed, and the world’s timber supply is steadily shrinking. The 
need for timber, on the other hand, especially for softwoods suitable 
for construction, is constantly increasing. Such is the situation as 
indicated in a new publication on “Forest Resources of the World,” 
by Raphael Zon and William N. Sparhawk, forest economists of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The book is in two volumes and contains approximately 1,000 
pages, with 16 colored maps. It is full of facts and statistics about 
the extent and kind of forests; cut, growth and consumption of 
timber; timber trade and forest and secondary industries; forest 
ownership and legislation—all of which give the reader a compre- 
hensive picture of the forest situation of separate countries and of 
the world as a whole. 
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It Took 25 Years to Learn This Simple Lesson 
in Pipe Corrosion 


/ENTY-FIVE years ago, only a_ rosive attack for generations with but its first cost. But as the pipe alone in 
few people suspected that the old slight deterioration, when used for most pipe installations rarely amounts 
fashioned wrought iron had any plumbing, heating, gas, steam, water to over 15% of the total cost, the extra 

advantage over the newer product, steel. supply, and other service. cost of Byers becomes a small premium 

As time went on, close observers bega ; p paid but once, to insure double or treble 

to suspect that the newer product rust- No Compromise with Cheapness |ife of the entire pipe installation, also 

ed out much faster than the old one, Engineers and architects now fully protecting the building itself against 
recognize the greater durability of the heavy damage incident to the failure of 

old wrought iron, their observations pipes concealed in walls, floors or other 

+ resting largely on the eminently satis- inaccessible places. (See diagram above.) 

But as years went by, the fact became factory service records of Byers genuine iden 

more and more apparent that the gen- wrought iron pipe—the pipe whose —_ a eee 

uine old wrought iron supe- quality has never com: DOSE G0. Sloote caus Qutmupespmenn. oppetnd ove tatupee- 

rior rust resisting properties when meet the universal desire for cheapness. dent investigators with photographs and service records. 

installed under exposure to air and These experts know they candepend on _ Butierin No. 38—The Installation Cost of Pipe—an analy- 
re. the pipe made by Byers to serve future sie of s wide variety of pipe aystems, with Sgures showing 

The pipes illustrated above are from two =. as om +" faithfull - ee 

t made ers forty or 
very similar buildings, on the sa e aie. y By ty ty A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


The Extra Cost is Small ates ‘a 


- The careful hand processes involved in New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Houston 
able ability of genuine iron toresist cor- making Byers pipe naturally increase Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Look ya dite MVeritaelte Ala raed ila! ba every ark 
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WANTS FAIRER TREATMENT 
FOR SETTLERS OF ONTARIO 


Minister of Lands and Forests Asks Pulp and Paper Com- 
panies to Encourage Pioneers of the North—Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills Hold Annual Meeting— 
Capacity of Fort William Paper Plant to Be Doubled 
—Wiarton Lumber Company Makes Assignment—Austin 
and Nicholson Erecting Houses for Their Married Em- 
ployees—Gummed Papers, Ltd., to Enlarge Plant. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, October 1, 1923—Hon. James Lyons, Minis- 
ter of Lands and Forests for Ontario, is anxious to conserve the 
pulpwood resources of the north and has sent a letter to the pulp 
and paper companies in which he expresses a desire that there 
should be greater measure of co-operation between the companies 
and the settlers, so that the latter can be assured of a steady mar- 
ket for their pulpwood. Mr. Lyons asks that the companies con- 
sider the proposition of paying the settler as much for his wood 
as it costs the companies to get out the product on their own limits. 
A better home market would thus be created and settlement in 
new districts encouraged. Mr. Lyons states that it has been con- 
tended for years that the pulp companies do not offer the settler 
a reasonable figure for his cut and this encourages and practically 
forces him to contract with those who undertake to export the 
wood, and, as every stick of pulpwood leaving Ontario, means a 
certain amount less in the balance sheet of the industry, it is im- 
portant that as much pulpwood as possible should be used for manu- 
facturing purposes within the province. It is said that the big 
companies have for some years got nearly all their requirements off 
their own limits thus shutting the settlers out of a local market and 
forcing them to dispose of their product elsewhere. 

Mr. Lyons adds that the suggestion which he has forwarded to 
the companies, is not with a view to any dictation as to the course 
they should pursue but solely in the interest of a closer union with 
the idea of encouraging the pioneers of the north who, for the first 
few years of their settlement, depend largely on the sale of the 
pulpwood they cut each season, to finance them in clearing the land 
and creating a home for themselves and their families. 

Spanish River Company’s Annual 

The annual meeting of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills 
which was held recently in Toronto, was largely of a routine char- 
acter. All the officers were re-elected for the ensuing year with 
George H. Mead, of Dayton, Ohio, as president; Thomas Gibson, 
Toronto, and P. B. Wilson, of Sault Ste. Marie, vice-presidents ; 
J. G. Gibson, Toronto, secretary, and A. H. Chitty, treasurer. The 
annual report and balance sheet submitted to the shareholders some 
time ago were presented and unanimously approved. 

In regard to the fire losses of the company during the past sea- 
son, President Mead stated they had not been of any serious con- 
sequence. Even burned wood could be used for the company’s 
purpose so that the actual loss was negligible. He intimated that 
the Spanish River Company and the Provincial Government were 
taking every precaution to guard against forest fires and he paid 
a tribute to the co-operation afforded by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Mead went on to state that the company was expanding 
efforts to conserve the growing timber to the fullest extent in order 
that the supplies of timber available for the company’s usage might 
be perpetuated. Surveys conducted indicated that the company 
could be assured of an abundant supply for all time provided that 
the present plans for safeguarding the timber resources were care- 
fully worked out and followed. 


The annual report showed net profits for the year of $2,183.41) 
and the board of directors and the officers of the company were 
praised for the excellent results that had attended their adminis. 
tration of the affairs of the organization during the past twelve 
months. Consequent upon the introduction of certain refinements 
in mill practice, the daily average production of news print has 
been increased from 650 to 700 tons daily. 


Will Double Fort William Plant 


It has been practically decided to double the capacity of the 
plant of the Fort William Paper Company, at Fort William. This 
was really determined at a recent meeting of the directors of the 
company held in Toronto. The present capacity of the plant is 12) 
tons a day of groundwood pulp and 160 tons of news print. The 
enlargement contemplated will involve an expenditure of between 
$2,000,000 and $4,000,000 and will increase production by about 40 
tons of news print daily. The plant, as it stands, represents an 
investment of about $4,000,000 and directly and indirectly gives 
employment to about 1,000 men. 


Visit Paid to Paper Making School 


George Carruthers, of the Interlake Tissue Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Toronto, and J. N. Stephenson, of Gardenvale, Que., were 
in Three Rivers recently, attending a meeting of the Advisory 
Board of the new papermaking school which has been established 
by the Quebec Government. The school will be conducted in Three 
Rivers Technical School Building and is a complement of that 
institution. Paul E. Piche, of Montreal, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the school and the prospects for its usefulness and expan- 
sion are very bright. 


Negotiations for Nipigon Plant 


A report has been received from the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, 
Limited, of Three Rivers, Que., stating that they have no interest 
in any deal for the acquisition of the pulp mill formerly owned by 
the Nipigon Fibre and Paper Mills, Limited, at Nipigon, Ont., and 
which has been idle for the last two years. It is stated that nego- 
tiations have been entered into by the Guaranty Investment Cor- 
poration, Limited, with which the St. Lawrence Paper Mills have 
no connection. 


Major Hartt Assumes New Post 


Major J. I. Hartt, M. P., of Orillia, Ont., who was recently 
appointed inspector of Crown Timber Agents and supervisor of 
operations in connection with the timber administration of the De 
partment of Lands and Forests for Ontario, will have his head- 


quarters in Toronto and open an office in the Legislative Building , 


where he will be in close touch with the Department. The idea 
behind the appointment is the conservation of timber resources. 
Mr. Hartt will supervise and inspect the agencies and the lumber 
mills and will have charge of the estimates and the sale of leases. 
He stated that he hoped to eliminate a great deal of waste and to 
promote natural reforestation by stopping the cutting of young 
trees. Another feature of the work of the Department will be the 
furthering of the Government’s policy of manufacturing the prod- 
ucts of the forest in the province. Mr. Hartt is greatly impressed 
with the desirability of creating towns like Iroquois Falls in the 
north and he believes they can be multiplied. 


Lumber Company Makes Assignment 


The Wiarton Lumber Company, of Wiarton, Ont., recently made 
an assignment to N. L. Martin & Co., of Toronto. The assets 
amount to about $53,000 and the liabilities are in the neighborhood 
of $73,000. The Wiarton Lumber Company, Limited, had at its 
head William Eldridge, of Wiarton, and as its secretary-treasurer, 
O. L. Smith, also of Wiarton. It owned mills at Tobermory, 
Southampton and Stokes Bay, and for a time was a thriving or- 
ganization. At a meeting of creditors it was decided to appoint 

(Continued on page 45) 
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How much does it cost 
to operate a BIRD SAVE-ALL? 


A thirteen day test was recently con- 
ducted by a paper mill using Bird Save- 
alls to determine the cost of operation. 
It was found that the total expense for 
millwright labor to keep them at their 
highest efficiency was 2 of 1 per cent of 
the amount saved by the save-alls. 


Catalog on request. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Ili 260 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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CANADA’S PAPER EXPORTS 
JUMPED AGAIN IN AUGUST 


Amounted to $13,295,269 as Compared with $12,066,819 in 
July—New Type of Operation Materially Increases Out- 
put of Abitibi Company—St. Lawrence Pulp and Paper 
Company Negotiating for Nipigon Pulp Mill—‘‘Chute de 
la Cheminee”” Power to Be Offered at Auction October 
23—Conifer Tree Cone Crop to Be Valuable in Work 


of Reforestation. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

MontTREAL, Que., October 2, 1923.—Canada’s exports of pulp and 
paper in August were valued at $13,295,269. The total value in 
July was $12,066,819, so that August showed a considerable ad- 
vance over the previous month. Exports of pulpwood in August 
were 163,411 cords valued at $1,790,772. This is the second highest 
figure for the year, the previous highest total being 197,544 cords 
in June. The first five months of the current fiscal year have 
witnessed a large increase in the exports of pulp and paper over 
those for the corresponding months of 1922, the total value for the 
five months of this year being $58,686,700 compared with $45,897,- 
590 for last year. This increase in value reflects a considerable in- 
crease in actual tonnage. There has also been a noticeable increase 
in exports of pulpwood in these five months. During this period 
there have been exported 700,716 cords of wood valued at $6,873,165. 
In the corresponding months of 1922 the total was only 411,661 
cords valued at $4,255,333, so that exports of this raw material 
this year have increased over last year by 70 per cent. 


Big Increase in Abitibi Output 


In order to take advantage of the market for groundwood pulp, 
which at the present time is very good on account of the dry sum- 
mer experienced in Southern Ontario and the Northern United 
States, a new type of operation was introduced into the ground- 
wood mill of the Abitibi Company at Iroquois Falls, at the end of 
August, the success of which has considerably increased the earn- 
ings of the company. This operation has resulted in almost a 20 
per cent increase in the output per grinder, while at the same time 
maintaining a quality of pulp suitable for the seven huge machines 
turning out 22 cars of paper per day, without showing the least 
reduction in the news print output. The changes in grinder room 
operating conditions necessary to achieve this result were developed 
gradually until on September 8, 84 tons of groundwood were lapped 
on the wet machines. The paper production also has been main- 
tained, 477 tons of news print per day having been turned out so 
far this month. 

Negotiating for Nipigon Mill 

The St. Lawrence Pulp and Paper Company of Three Rivers, 
Que., is reported to be negotiating for the purchase of the pulp 
mill formerly owned by the Nipigon Pulp and Fibre Company, 
situated at Nepigon, east of Port Arthur. The mill was built at 
a cost of more than half a million dollars and had but a short career 
in pulp production, having commenced operations in May and 
closed in October of 1921, after which the property was taken over 
in liquidation, the several claimants being represented by Toronto 
solicitors, who are now conducting negotiations for its sale. 


Another Power Lease Auction 


Still another lease at public auction of a waterpower has been 
decided upon by the Provincial Government of Quebec, it being 
announced that the power designated under the name of the “Chute 
de la Cheminee,” on the Batsican River, Champlain County, will be 
offered for lease on October 23 next. The interested parties will 
be under obligation to deposit $2,000 with the Minister of Lands 
and Forests seven days before the auction and the deposit of the 


oe 
successful bidder will be retained as a guarantee of the di velop 
ment of that water power. Interest is manifested in this lease be. 
cause the Shawinigan Water & Power Company, through « syb. 
sidiary, the North Shore Power, has already interests at a shc:t dis. 
tance from this waterfall, which is only about fifteen miles from 
Three Rivers, the lower section of the power being exploited. Re. 
garding the lease by auction of the Megiscane River, three croups 
of rapids in the Temiscamingue, it is reported that certain inter. 
ests closely connected with the Brompton Pulp Company would 
likely be among the bidders for those rapids, with the possibility 
of the establishment of a large pulp and paper mill in that section 
of the province. 


Conifer Trees Yield Valuable Seed Crops 


The conifer tree cone crop of the Fraser River Valley, B. C, 
will be a good one this year. This crop figures little as yet in 
statistical reports. Nevertheless, it is part of a movement that will 
be of vast importance to future generations, for the seed is being 
used in reforestation schemes that, as yet only in their infancy, will 
eventually be of great magnitude. Three years ago a seed extrac- 
tion plant was established at New Westminster, B. C. Its primary 
object was to supply the needs of the British Government for re- 
forestation in the British Isles. The operation of this plant, the 
only one in the world working on a commercial scale, became noised 
abroad, and as a result was called upon to meet demands from all 
parts of the east. Seeds are chiefly collected from the Douglas 
fir, Western hemlock, and Sitka spruce. 


Promotions at Lincoln Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 

Merritton, Ont., Oct. 3, 1923—A. G. Natwick has recently been 
appointed general superintendent of Lincoln Mills, Ltd., Merritton, 
Ont. A. Karberg succeeds him as superintendent of the sulphite 
mill. 

Mr. Natwick’s home was formerly Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and 
he began his experience as assistant chemist for Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company at Port Edwards, Wis. After two years in the 
laboratory he spent six years in various departments of the sul- 
phite mill, advancing to the position of night superintendent. He 
was for three years sulphite superintendent of Howland Pulp & 
Paper Corporation, at Howland, Me., and was afterwards con- 
nected for a year or more with G. D. Jenssen Company installing 
sulphite acid systems. Early in 1922 he succeeded G. J. Armbruster 
as sulphite superintendent of Lincoln Mills, Ltd., when Mr. Arm- 
bruster went to Edmonston, N. B., as superintendent for the Fraser 
Companies. 

Mr. Natwick is also secretary of the Merritton Board of Trade 
and enters largely into the local interests of the town. 


Paper Production Decreased 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasutncton, D. C., Sept. 29, 1923.—The Federal Reserve Board 
in its monthly statement of business and financial conditions has 
the following to say regarding paper. 

“Comparative figures compiled by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association for June and July show a decrease of 14 per cent in 
total production and of 12 per cent: in total shipments of paper 
during the latter month. Shipments of hanging paper increased 
slightly, but both output and shipments for every other grade fell 
off. Stocks on hand were also enlarged during the month for all 
kinds except paper board and bag and tissue paper. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers in the Philadelphia district reported that the de 
mand for paper in August was only fair, owing to the usual sum- 
mer dullness. No important change in prices was noted during 
July and August. Stocks are considered to be sufficient in view 
of the current volume of business.” 
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HOWING the very latest develop- 
ments of the combination BELOIT 

ADJUSTABLE AND REMOV- 
ABLE FOURDRINIERS. 

Here you see a Fourdrinier that 
is equipped with a shake, which never 
has been accomplished with a Removable 
type of machine. The illustration shows 
the Fourdrinier ready for operation and 
portrays the method used in raising and 
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Beloit Double-Feature Fourdrinier 
Both Removable and Adjustable 


lowering the breast roll end. The head 
box and slice are undisturbed and the 
breast roll slides toward the couch on 
special slides to allow plenty of slack in 
the wire when the change is made and 
also to give room around the head box. 
This feature is one that has never been 
used by other manufacturers, being used 
exclusively by Beloit and fully protected 
by patents. 


Send for special bulletin illustrating these features 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
IN SESSION AT BUFFALO 


President Marcus A. Dow in Address of Welcome to 3,500 
Delegates Laments the Deplorable Increase in Deaths by 
Accident and Terms It a Blot Upon Our Nation—Strict 
Enforcement of Laws Safeguarding Trafic Among Things 
Declared for in Resolutions Which Are Adopted—Paper 
and Pulp Section Holds Session and Hears Addresses of 
Practical Worth. 


Burrato, N. Y., October 3, 1923.—Immediate steps must be taken 
to prevent the ever increasing and appalling toll of human lives 
taken in the United States by avoidable accidents, Marcus A. Dow, 
of New York City, president, told 3,500 delegates to the twelfth 
annual Safety Congress of the National Safety Council which con- 
vened here Monday and which will remain in session until Oc- 
tober 6. 

Accidents in 1922 claimed more than 75,000 lives in this country, 
Mr. Dow said. Over a period of ten years, public accident deaths 
have increased out of all proportion while in the same period, in- 
dustrial accident fatalities have decreased, he told the Congress 
at its opening session. 

Three thousand five hundred men and women, representing the 
safety movement as practiced by the leading industries, railroads, 
and insurance companies of the country are in attendance at the 
Congress. 

Need of Organized Safety Work 


“Tf there is any doubt in the minds of any as to the great need 
of organized safety work just picture the far reaching and un- 
happy consequences of one single accident wherein the bread win- 
ner of one American family loses his life,” said Mr. Dow. “Visual- 
ize what it means to that family to be suddenly deprived of a hus- 
band and father without warning of any kind. Picture the sorrow 
and heartbreak that is inflicted upon a happy family through the 
needless sacrifice of the life of a mother or a carefree, innocent 
child in an accident that ought never to have occurred. Then en- 
large that picture by putting together thousands of individual cases 
of family demoralization and suffering caused by thousands of 
accidents occurring in a single year and you have a picture of 
human suffering so pitiful, so appalling and yet, so inexcusable that 
one can but wonder that the country has not taken steps long before 
now to correct this evil. 

“Every city contributes its quota of victims to the tragic and 
unnecessary evil that goes on day after day, week after week and 
that is increasing year after year in continental America largely 
through individual carelessness and lack of organized effort to 
eliminate accidents. It is bad enough that 75,000 persons of -any 
age or station in life should be sacrificed on the altar of careless- 
ness in a single year but when we stop to consider that out of 
that number 20,000 were children under 15 years of age, of whom 
10,000 were babies under five years, it is time for us to rise up 
and exclaim, ‘This cannot go on. Let us get together and put a 
stop to it and wipe out this blot upon our nation.’ ” 


Safety Resolution Adopted 


The following resolution was adopted: 

Resotvep: That the National Safety ‘Council in its Twelfth An- 
nual Congress assembled in Buffalo advocates: 

1. The adoption and strict enforcement of uniform, practicable 
laws and ordinances for the safeguarding of traffic and the protec- 
tion of the multitude of law abiding drivers and pedestrians against 
the criminal recklessness of the few. 

2. The more careful study of our street and highway systems, 
both existing and projected, by competent engineering and traffic 


experts from the standpoint of safe and efficient traffic movement. 

3. The safeguarding of all dangerous machinery and places in 
industry and elsewhere according to standard methods of proved 
value. 

4. The development of industrial equipment and processes along 
lines of inherent safety for the double purpose of eliminating acci- 
dent hazards and increasing production efficiency. 

5. The education of all workmen and their supervisors in safe 
methods and habits of work. 

6. The training in safety thinking of all school children, as well 
as students in colleges and universities, both for their own protec- 
tion and as an object lesson in good citizenship. 

7. The mobilization of all community forces through state and 
city safety councils for securing these ends through the overwhelm- 
ing force of enlightened public opinion. 


New Directors Elected 


The following directors were elected for three year periods 

Charles M. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn.; L. D. Burlingame, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; L. A. DeBlois, Wilmington, Dela.; H. W. Forster. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Huston L. Gaddis, Grosse Ile, Mich.; Julien H. 
Harvey, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. Cartel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. E. 
Pettibone, Boston, Mass.; Dr. A. D. Risteen, Hartford, Conn.; 
H. A. Rowe, New York City; Major Robert Sylvester, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Charles B. Scott, Chicago; B. F. Tillson, Franklin, N. |.; 
C. P. Tolman, New York City; A, W. Whitney, New York City. 


Paper and Pulp Section 

Yesterday the Paper and Pulp Section had its program. The 
section occupied Parlor B, Mezzanine Floor. The session opened 
at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning. Reports were made by Chairman 
Adam Wilkinson of the American Writing Paper Company of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and Secretary William F. Dewey of The B. D. Rising 
Paper Company of Housatonic, Mass. The various committees 
also reported. 

Seth L. Bush of The Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., spoke on “The Value of Physical Examinations in Paper 
and Pulp Mills.” This was followed by a discussion in which 
several took part. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of The American Pulp and Paper 
Association, New York City, spoke on “Safety in The Paper In- 
dustry.” An animated discussion also followed this paper. 

Robert M. Altman of The Marathon Paper Mills Company of 
Rothschild, Wis., spoke on “The Paper and Pulp Mill Safety Code.” 
A round table followed on paper and pulp mill hazards in which 
“Prevention of Slipping on Wet Floors” and “The Safe Handling 
of Material” were discussed. 

The opening session on Monday was given over to addresses of 
welcome by Mayor Frank X. Schwab and A. L. Kinsey, General 
Chairman of the Niagara Frontier Committee; President Dow’s ad- 
dress of welcome; routine business and many interesting addresses. 
The various sections have had many meetings scheduled for the 
remainder of the week and tomorrow night will occur the annual 
banquet which will be held at The Statler Hotel. The principal 
speaker will be Sir Thomas Oliver, Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
England. 


Waterproof Company Denies Rumor 

In some manner a rumor became current recently that The Water- 
proof Paper and Board Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of waxed paper and bread wrappers, were to discontinue 
business. The Waterproof Company is advising the trade that this 
report was probably founded on the fact that one of their officers 
has moved to England to assume the management of their allied 
company here, but that this will in no way affect the organization or 
policies of the company, and that their business will be continued as 
usual. The Paper Trape JourNAL is glad to be able to assist in 
putting a stop to this rumor. 
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LL works of quality must bear a 

price in proportion to the time, 

: skill, and risk attending their in- 
vention and manufacture. Those things 
_.called dear are, when justly estimated, 


cheapest." John Ruskin 
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Why We are making a Quality Product 


Experience has proven that in the long run the most suc- 
cessful firms are those who give the best value; the finest 
quality at a price fair to both the purchaser and the manu- 
facturer. That is why we are producing paper and pulp 
mill machinery of especially high quality. Perhaps equip- 
ment of this better quality costs a bit more to install, but 
this little bit more is returned many times by the greater 
efficiency and longer life of the machine. We are builders 
of Niagara Beaters, Holland Type Beaters, Washers, 
Bleachers, Centrifugal Pumps, Stuff Pumps, Wet Ma- 
chines, Board Machines, Cylinder Machines, etc. 


‘Seasnanencenceivecenenenennnnentvensunssuunsicatventasseeniiiiiiii ue 


Valley Iron Works Company A postcard or sion 


Plant: New York Office: will bring to you an 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVENUE attractive booklet 
telling you more re- 
garding our product. 

Write for it today. 


Sore eu eMaNoNaaapenaneng arnenannen nan coteaa tier er tren oar ti reine 
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FEDERAL COURT IN BOSTON 
ASKED TO NAME RECEIVER 


Emanuel W. Kaiser, Stockholder of American Writing Paper 
Co. of New Jersey, Declares Concern Insolvent and Asks 
That Ancillary Receiver Be Appointed—Federal Judge 
Anderson Designates October 15 for Hearing—Cardinal 
O'Connell Buys Plant and Will Establish Catholic Pub- 
lishing House—Pulp and Paper Mill Men Discuss Forest 
Problems at Bangor, Me. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, October 1, 1923——Emanuel W. Kaiser, a stockholder of 
the American Writing Paper Company of New Jersey, today filed 
a petition in the federal court in this city for the appointment of 
an ancillary receiver for this paper company which has large hold- 
ings in Holyoke, Mass. The petitioner states that the American 
Writing Paper Company’s liabilities exceed its assets by about 
$13,000,000 and also asks that the concern be declared to be in- 
solvent. 

Federal Judge Anderson today designated Monday, October 15, 
for a hearing. At that time the respondent company will be given 
an opportunity to show cause why the several prayers in this bil! 
in equity should not be granted. 

The bill states that the Court of Chancery of New Jersey, where 
the original bill in equity was filed last Saturday, has set October 
9 for a hearing on the case. The action in the federal court in 
Massachusetts is brought ancillary to the proceedings in New 
Jersey. 

According to Mr. Kaiser’s bill in equity the assets of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company of New Jersey total about $22,149,896 
and that its liabilities common and preferred stock, total about 
$35,128,158, making a liability excess of about $13,000,000. 


Submits Figures of Loss 


The bill states that this New Jersey concern for the first four 
months’ period of this year lost about $513,241 and that it has 
operated at about 60 per cent of capacity for some time, showing 
little or no dividend-earning power. 

According to the bill the firemen’s strike in the Holyoke paper 
mills, causing the plants of the defendant company to close for two 
months ending September 1 last, resulted in a depreciation of the 
defendant company’s property to the extent of about $1,000,000, 
and that as the defendant company did not earn fixed charges of 
$100,000 or upward, the aggregate deficit of depreciation and fixed 
charges total $1,400,000 or upward for the two-month period. 

The petitioner’s bill further states that the American Writing 
Paper Company capitulated to the demands of the firemen, grant- 
ing a wage increase of from 73 cents to 80 cents per hour; that 
the defendant company employs 15,000 hands and that the increase 
in operating cost will be $750,000 or upward per year. This, Mr. 
Kaiser states may become an additional deficit in excess of former 
years unless the company’s earning capacity increases substantially. 

Other allegations on the bill are that a creditor’s committee is 
now conducting the company’s business; that no rehabilitation plan 
has yet been devised; that the amount in dispute and involved in 
the suit is $20,000,000 or upward; that there is danger of the value 
of the defendant company’s stock being utterly destroyed; that the 
company is insolvent within the meaning of the statutes of the 
state of New Jersey; that it is being operated at a loss and preju- 
dicial to the interests of creditors and stockholders and that it is 
unable to pay its debts. 


Catholic Publishing House 


Cardinal O’Connell of this city, widely-known Catholic Church 
dignitary, a few days ago purchased the presses and equipment of 
the Record Publishing Company of Boston. The Pilot, which is a 


oo 
Catholic weekly publication in this city and which is the o ‘cial 
organ of the Archdiocese of Boston, has removed its offices from 
the Blake Building, Temple Place, this city, and is now occupying 
the building which formerly housed the Record. Hereafter the 
Pilot will be published at its new Washington-street plant. 

The Pilot will occupy the third floor as offices at its new loca- 
tion while the fifth floor will be used as a composing room anil the 
entire basement as press rooms. 

His Eminence Cardinal O'Connell has long realized the necussity 
of a great publishing house for the Catholic interests of the .\rch- 
diocese of Boston. He is a great believer in the ideas of the pres- 
ent pontiff, Pope Pius XI, who is recognized as the Pontiff o/ the 
Press and who advocates that the press should be used for the 
greater honor and glory of God. 


Discuss Great Problems 


Manufacturers of wood products, pulp and paper mill me: to- 
gether with timberland owners and forestry specialists a few days 
ago at Bangor, Me., discussed before the committee on reforesta- 
tion the various phases of the forest product situation at an all-day 
session which was held at the Chamber of Commerce. 

The reforestation committee is composed of United States Sena- 
tor George H. Moses of New Hampshire, United States Senator 
Duncan H. Fletcher of Florida, United States Senator Bert M 
Fernald of Maine; Representative Wallace O. White of Lewiston, 
Me., and John D. Clark of New York with Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief forester. 

Timberland owners placed considerable stress upon what they 
considered the excessive tax rate imposed by the state municipali- 
ties which they claimed made close cutting or stripping necessary 
in order to bring the costs of forest products within reasonable 
bounds. Some of those present thought that this matter must hx 
given consideration before reforestation could be done to advantage. 

The study of forest pests under federal aid, more extensive typo- 
graphical and general surveys with reports under government aid 
were suggested. Several of the speakers from Maine took up con- 
ditions as they are without special recommendations. 


Papers and Recommendations 


A paper on fire protection, suggesting extension of service and 
equipment was read by the Hon. Blaine S. Viles of Augusta, Me. 

D. A. Crocker, president of the Lincoln Pulpwood Company, urged 
federal aid in fighting insect pests. Hardwoods, with particular 
attention to the spool bar products, were discussed by E. M. Ham- 
lin of Milo. 

George T. Carlisle of Bangor, forester, spoke on the soft wood 
situation while L. J. Freedman, manager of the Penobscot Chemi- 
cal Fibre Company discussed the poplar supply. 

Professor John M. Briscoe of the University of Maine read a 
comprehensive paper relative to farm woodlots of the state and 
the consideration given the subject by the extension department 
of the College of Agriculture. 

H. H. Sturgis, of Portland, who represented the portable mill 
operators, defended that method of operation as practical and cco- 
nomical. 

Other speakers present were: Dr. Hugh P. Baker, of New York. 
secretary of the American Pulp and Paper Association and J. E. 
Rothers of New York, of the International Paper Company, who 
discussed the supply and cost of pulp wood. 

Franklin E. Bragg of the Orono Pulp and Paper Company nd 
Joseph F. Gould, counsel for the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Com- 
pany, spoke on taxation and costs while L. C. Tyler spoke on in- 
surance. 

E. P. Allen of Washington, representing the Lumber Manu/.c- 
turers’ Association of the United States made a complete record 
of the proceedings. 

At the conclusion of the session the committee and several of 
the visiting manufacturers: and lumbermen were entertained at 
lunch at the Tarratine Club. 


Octo! 
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Established 1886 


Growth 
Responsibility 


The continued expansion of this organ- 
ization and the widening scope of its 
activities are, we believe, a source of 
genuine satisfaction to our clients. 


We have grown with them. They have 
grown with us. The success of the one 
has been closely and intimately related to 
the success of the other. 


This, indeed, is an admirable token of 
the jealous and zealous care with which 
we guard the interests of our customers. 
They and we are inter-dependent. For 
thirty-seven years, we have had an abiding 
realization of that responsibility and of 
what it means to both of us. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 


Eurepean Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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CHICAGO BUSINESS BELOW EXPECTATIONS 


(Continued from page 26) 


50 tons No. 1 print manila, delivered Wilmington, Ill.... 33.00 
50 tons No. 1 kraft, delivered Chicago.................- 50.00 
50 tons ledger, delivered Chicago ................0e000e 39.00 
50 tons No. 2 news, f. o. b. cars Chicago................ 21.50 
50 tons No. 2 news, f. o. b. cars, Chicago................ 22.00 
50 tons corrugated clippings, delivered, Wilmington, Ill.. 25.00 
OFFERS 
1,200 tons No. 1 Mixed, f. 0. b. car, Chicago.............. 23.00 
75 tons No. 1 print manila, delivered Chicago........... 35.00 
50 tons No. 1 kraft, f.o.b. cars Chicago................. 51.00 
50 tons No. 1 kraft, delivered Chicago.................- 52.00 
50 tons books and magazines, f.o.b. cars Chicago........ 41.00 
50 tons books and magazines, f.o.b. cars Chicago........ 40.00 
1 car No. 1 unprinted manila, f.o.b. cars Chicago...... 50.00 
50 tons hard white shavings, f.o.b. cars Chicago........ 80.00 
100 tons ledger and writing, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........... 43.00 
500 tons No. 1 news, f.o.b. cars Chicago................ 25.00 
10 cars No. 1 unsorted mixed and news, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 19.21 
50 tons black cotton stockings, f.o.b. cars Chicago...... 65.00 
PAPER BOARD 
OFFERS 

200 tons single or bleached, f.o.b. Lockland, O........... 62.50 

Manila lined chip, 120” or 128” trim, in sheets, A or B, 
I oS hE oh he es eG Se 65.00 
100 tons plain chip, A or B, f.o.b. Cincinnati, O......... 46.00 
200 tons plain chip, class A, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 50.00 
200 tons plain chip, class C, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 50.00 
200 tons plain chip, class A, f.o.b. Alton, Ill............ 50.00 
50 tons plain chip, class D, f.o.b. St. Joe, Mich.......... 52.50 

100 tons plain chip, in sheets only basis 35s to 90s, trim 
NN 50.00 
200 tons plain straw sheets, 40 to 70, f.o.b. La Fayette, Ind. 42.00 
50 tons test liner, f.o.b. Kokomo, Indiana.............. 72.50 
50 ton test liner, f.o.b. Wilmington, Ill................. 72.50 


NEWS PRINT 
SPECIAL OFFER 
50 tons news print, 46%4-inch, 38-lb., f.o.b. cars or de- 


OE A eee RTE ee ety se ene ee 65.00 
FELT 
Bips 

25,000 pounds used felts, f.o.b. cars Chicago, per Ib........ 15t%4c 


Waste Materials Dealers in Chicago 


The National Association of Waste Material Dealers conducted 
a two-day convention during the week of September 24 at the 
Drake Hotel. According to officers of the association, the waste 
material business is becoming one of the largest in the country. It 
is now the seventh or eighth largest industry in America, it was 
stated. The National Association has a membership of 350 and be- 
tween 30 and 40 new applications were acted upon at the general 
session. 

An effort is being made to organize a division of the National 
Association of Waste Dealers in the South. Most of the applica- 
tions acted upon were from Southern dealers. The South has never 
been represented in the national association and it is hoped to have 
the new division organized now within a few weeks. 

The association luncheon was held at 1 p. m. on the second day 
followed by the quarterly session. 


Otto H. Bedke Killed By Auto 


One of the old timers in the ranks of the Chicago paper sales- 
men, Otto H. Bedke was killed by a passing automobile while cross- 





ing Clark Street at Harrison Street, Monday, September 24. Mr. 
Bedke alighted from the car and proceeded to cross the street to 
the opposite side behind the street car, when a machine Going in 
the other direction struck him. The driver was exonerated at ; 
coroner’s inquest. Mr. Bedke was a salesman for the Barto. 
Hobart Paper Company for eight years. He was 52 years of age. 
He leaves a widow, a daughter 20 years old and another daughter 
nine years of age. The funeral was held Wednesday, September 4 
A great many of his friends and customers attended the Masonic 
funeral. 
C. E. Follansbee Goes to California 


C. E. Follansbee, president of the Western Paper Stock Com 
pany, Chicago, left Sunday for California, where he will spend th 
next six months. Mr. Follansbee spends most of his time in th 
Golden State. 

E. P. Nearney, who was formerly a paper salesman for the Bar. 
ton-Hobart Company, is now with the Dwight Bros. Paper Com. 
pany in the same capacity. 

It is reported that the Reliance Box Company has been incor. 
porated at 1553 W. Madison Street, Chicago, to manufacture, buy 
and sell boxes, cartons, containers, packages, etc. Incorporators 
are: Roy M. Harmon, Calvin M. George and Leslie F. Kimmel 
Capital, 200 shares, no par value. Correspondent, Harmon, Georg 
and Gilbert, 155 N. Clark Street. 


Speakers for Joint Luncheon 


Cuicaco, October 3, 1923—C. H. Markhan, president of th 
Illinois Central Railroad will be one of the two speakers at th 
Fifth Annual Joint Luncheon of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and the National Paper Trade Association at the Drake 
Hotel, Thursday, October 11, when the manufacturers and dis 
tributors of paper from the entire United States conclude a week 
of important meetings. The second speaker, who has not yet given 
definite acceptance of the invitation to appear, will be equally no- 
table in the world of business, giving the representatives of th 
paper industry a program seldom equaled in the history of the two 
associations. Mr. Markhan has been asked to speak on general 
business and economic conditions. 

W. J. Raybold of the B. D. Rising Paper Company of Hous: 
tonic, Mass., former president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, will discuss the state of the paper industry from the 
standpoint of the fine paper manufacturers at the joint conferenc 
of the two associations which precedes the luncheon. Another 
manufacturer will take the same subject as the representative of the 
coarse paper manufacturers, and a third speaker, representing the 
merchants, will tell the conference how the distributors regard 
business prospects for the next year. This speaker will be J. A 
Carpenter, of the Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
vice-president in charge of the Wrapping Paper Division of the 
National Paper Trade Association. 

With the acceptance of the invitation to Mr. Markhan, the pro- 
gram will be’ devoted almost entirely to the subjects of busines 
conditions, and standardization. W. A. Durgin, Chief of the Div- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the Department of Commerce wil 
speak on the work of the Department along standardization lines 
and a last speaker may be secured to discuss the same subject 
from the viewpoint of the large user of paper. 

The manner in which all seats for the joint luncheon were sold 
last year, making it impossible for late comers to secure reserve 
tion has resulted in a heavy early call for luncheon reservations § 
The 1922 luncheon was the most largely attended of any of th 
western meetings, but the 1923 conference bids fair to be even mort 
largely attended. 
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CAMACHINE 10 MODEL 10 


A CAMERON SLITTING AND ROLL-WINDING 
MACHINE FOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE IN 


PAPER MILL FINISHING ROOMS 
PAPER CONVERTING PLANTS 
WHOLESALE PAPER WAREHOUSES 
PAPER GOODS FACTORIES 


Built in widths 42”-52”-62”-72”-82” x 36”. Maximum Diameter for Small to 
Medium Large Standard and Specialty Rolls of Paper and Board. 
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SAFETY IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY’ 


By Hucu P. Baxer, Secretary, AMERICAN PAPER AND Pup AS3socIATION 


The subject of “Safety in the Paper Industry” is broad enough 
to allow even the secretary of a trade association and a forester to 
discuss factors of safety in industry. 

The paper industry has been very responsive to the excellent 
work: of the Paper and Pulp Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and is deeply appreciative of the work of this Section. Safety 
in the paper mills, as you understand” it, is not yet sold to all of 
the pulp and paper mills, and it is not to be expected that the sale 
will take place until educational work is done that will convince 
the mills of the desirability and the necessity of guarding efficiently 
the safety of the workers. 

A New York organization recently made a general study of the 
interest and support given by groups of men and women to various 
organizations, religious, fraternal and commercial. Assume that 
we have five hundred pulp and paper mills, how many of these 
mills will take active interest in the application of safety methods; 
how many will be only passively interested and how many will 
oppose any action? The result of investigation here in New York 
determined that, generally speaking, one-third of any group of 
men or women making up an organization will be active in the 
work of the organization. The second third will be active if they 
are crowded by the first third. The last third are members of 
the organization for reasons often not connected directly with the 
purposes of the organization or because they are afraid to stay 
out of the organization. This last third will be resistant to the 
aggressive work of the organization, and in a way, will always 
have to be carried, more or less, in any forward movement. It 
would be interesting to see how this “rule of proportional support” 
applies in the acceptance of safety practices in pulp and paper 
mills. 

Any trade association of value to an industry is concerned con- 
stantly with the protection, promotion and perpetuation of that 
industry. In serving an industry along these lines of promotion 
and perpetuation particularly, an association must work always with 
certain factors of assured safety, such as safety in supply of raw 
materials, safety in the assurance of a market and asurance of 
afi adequate supply of the right kind of labor. 


Safety of Life and Limb a Vital Matter 


This section is concerned in all of its activities with promotion 
of methods which will assure safety of life and limb in the mills. 
The Trade Journals which are serving the industry so well re- 
peatedly print’ articles by men who understand the application of 
safety methods in the mills, and these articles illustrate devices 
which will insure safety to employees. It would be quite out of 
place for me, as a forester, to attempt to discuss with you the 
details of safety appliances and methods with which you have great 
familiarity. 

The National Safety Council, through very effective educational 
efforts which haye been projected through all the Sections, has now 
come to be recognized as the great advocate of safety, not only in 
the industries but in the daily life of the people. One has but to go 
through the General Program of this meeting to appreciate the 
wide ramifications of the Council’s work. It is very largely edu- 
cational, though the results now being obtained as a result of edu- 
cation are being felt in all the industries and are benefiting em- 
ployer and employee alike. 

There must be aggressive educational effort made in assuring 
safety to the industries, not only in the way of life and limb of 
the employee, but in the matter of raw materials, assured market, 
and a constant supply of labor of the right kind. The fundamental 
safety which every industry is seeking in the way of being able to 


eA read Octchee, 2: oy the Paper and Pulp Section at the National 
Safi ts’ Conguem tn 





so operate that there may come reasonable profit from funds jp. 
vested and from service. given, might well include another featur 
which is a factor difficult ‘to measure and difficult to inject int 
the relations of men. This is the securing of harmonious rel. 
tions between the employer and the employee, aggressive coopera. 
tion between the great industries of the country with their many 
common interests, and satisfactory and successful cooperation be. 
tween the industries and the various phases of government with 
which they come into contact—municipal, state and federal 


A Fundamental Element in Safety 


No industry has been developed in this country, with all tha 
that means in the way of business initiative, capital and market, 
without there first being an assured supply of reasonably cheap 
raw material. However, this country has been so tremendously 
blessed with natural resources from which it secures raw materials 
for its industries, that in some cases, great industries have been 
developed without reaonable thought as to the availability and 
permanency of raw materials. 

The paper industry is a good example of a great industry for 
which there has been such easily available raw materials that there 
has been little thought for future permanent supply of raw ma- 
terials. The forests from which pulpwood comes have seemed so 
inexhaustible, and pulp mills have had so little difficulty in get- 
ting the wood desired, that many mills have been developed as con- 
verting mills upon the assumption that there would always be an 
assured supply of necessary pulp. Other industries have been built 
up with the same indifference is to the essential raw material upon 
which the future of the industry rests. 

For much too long a time the converting paper mill, not owning 
forest and not producing pulp, has gone on with investment in the 
mill and with. development of market, feeling that somehow or 
another pulp reasonable enough in cost to warrant development 
would always be available. There has been too little consideration 
of the fact that our forests are being cut nearly four times as fast 
as they are growing, and that we are rapidly nearing the end of 
the virgin supply. 

The difficulties which the paper industry faced during the war 
in securing necessary pulpwood, in many cases gave the converting 
mills their first thought that interest must be taken in the forest 
and in the practice of forestry. The recent action of the Canadian 
Parliament, in passing an Act which empowers the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to place an embargo upon all wood from Canadian lands, 
comes as a very strong second reminder that the paper industry is 
a wood-using industry, founded upon the wood pile. If the wood 
pile cannot be constantly restocked, and that at a reasonable cost, 
the very permanency of the paper industry is threatened. 

Can any one of you think of an American industry that does not 
draw for its raw products upon some one of our natural resources? 
We are at the end of free land for the settlers in the west. We 
are appreciating our limitations as to future supply of oil and are 
reaching beyond our boundaries for supplies that will take care 
of us in the future. We are going farther afield and ‘deeper for 
minerals. All of this is developing gradually the consciousness on 
the part of the people, that as a nation we must practice con- 
servation, and, if we are to continue with our industries, we must 
not only practice conservation but we must increase the supply of 
raw materials upon which we are dependent. Can there be any 
question that assured supply of raw material is a fundamental 
element in safety? 


Satisfactory Market a Factor 
Why be concerned with a supply of raw materials, with available 
(Continued on page 42) 
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RECEIVERS’ SALE 


OF THE 


Hoboken Paper Mill 


Pursuant to an order of the District Court of the United States, the undersigned will offer for 
sale at public auction, the property of the Hoboken Paper Mill Company, located at Rossman, Columbia 
County, New York, on Thursday, October 25th, 1923, at 3 P. M. on the premises. 


The property can be reached by train to Hudson, N. Y. and by trolley from there to Rossman and 
from Albany by trolley. 


Trolley runs every two hours, leaving both Hudson and Albany at 8, 10, 12 and 2 o’clock. Run- 
ning time from Albany is one hour and twenty minutes and from Hudson twenty minutes. 


Property consists of approximately 90 acres of Farm Land, twelve houses for employees, and 
Mill property, extending across the Kinderhook Stream, which is approximately 250 ft. wide. Natural 
Rock Dam 28 to 30 ft. fall, located on the Albany, Southern railroad, also boat connections to New 
York from Stockport. 


Buildings are of concrete, built in 1920 and ’21. 
Machinery consists of the following: 


1 Board Machine, trim 80 inches; 5 moulds; 60 dryers 36” in diameter; 5 Packer Screens; 3 Stacks of 
calenders; rewinder and double cutter; 2 1500 Ib. beaters; 3 1000 lb. beaters; 1 3000 Ib. Allen Mixer; 
3 Monarch Jordans; 6 large stuff chests, Electrically driven; 4 Horizontal tubular boilers, approxi- 
mately 650 H. P. One large machine and carpenter shop, consisting of lathes, presses, saws, etc. 


Have been manufacturing Test, Solid, Double, and Single Manilla Lined Chip, News, Chip and 
other paper board specialties. 


Receivers conducted business until August 31st, 1923. 


We will also sell approximately 200 tons of Paper Stock, and miscellaneous paper mill Supplies. 


Signed, 
WILLIAM C. RIDGWAY, 
and 
HERMAN RINGEL, 
Receivers. 


41 Park Row, New York 
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SAFETY IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 40) 


and satisfactory labor, and why concern ourselves with the safety 
of the laboring man, if the industry which we serve cannot be 
assured of a reasonably good market for its products? 

The desire for greater production and more business has, in 
many cases, brought about over-capacity; and to take care of this 
over-capacity we have sought new uses for our products, or we 
have concerned ourselves with the development of foreign markets. 
We are forbidden by law to agree to restrict production or to 
divide territories in which we market our goods, and any reference 
in a group of manufacturers to the question of price is “the worst 
of offenses.” It seems very reasonable to assume that with in- 
creasing competition for the markets of the world, the time will 
come when anti-trust legislation must be changed so that the public 
good will be considered and ‘certain agreements will be allowed as 
to restriction of production, division of territories, etc. 

The industry which it is my good fortune to serve has seemed 
very loath to consider any aggressive or united action in pro- 
moting foreign markets for paper, yet there appears to be a decided 
tendency toward over-capacity in many different branches of the 
industry. The result of this must be an ever keener fight, with the 
survival of the fittest; meaning, of course, discouragement and 
loss to those who go down in the struggle. The paper industry 
could well afford to spend considerable sums of money in the next 
few years in developing foreign markets. 

We are so blessed with natural resources, particularly with the 
resources upon which the paper industry calls, that even with higher 
labor costs it is difficult to understand why the great South Ameri- 
can market, for instance, should be turned over without a struggle 
to Canadian and European paper manufacturers. All concerned in 
any way with making this fundamental industry of ours permanent 
in the country must consider this question of a satisfactory market 
as a fundamental factor of safety. 

Right Kind of Labor a Factor 

Of the elements making up an industry, that of a satisfactory 
supply of labor is the one to which the average manufacturer gives 
the greatest thought over a given period of years. As in the case 
of raw materials, labor has been abundant and of fairly satisfactory 
character in the past in this country. 

For years we have been able to attract from European countries 
people similar to the original stock in this country and people 
easily absorbed into our industries. With the slowing down of 
immigration from the northern countries of Europe, and the great 
need for common labor, there has come into this country in the 
last twenty years many thousands of men and women from the 
eastern and the southern countries of Europe. These people, of 
a different blood, and brought up under different cultural condi- 
tions, have been much more difficult of amalgamation than the 
peoples from central and northeastern Europe. A certain slow 
amalgamation of these peoples is taking place, but there is greater 
need for educational activity with them. This educational need 
means that there is opportunity for the industries of the country 
to unite in efforts to make these peoples of southern European 
blood fit more satisfactorily into our industries. 

In many cases pulp and paper mills are located in isolated sec- 
tions, and have been developed with labor from the local popula- 
tion. Gradually, however, as other industries have developed about 


the mills and as the Southern Europeans have crowded into almost 


every section of the country, our people are faced with the problem 
of dealing with two radically different groups. It is far from safe 
to consider the future’ of the pulp and paper industry without con- 
sidering the necessity of using the eastern and southern European, 
either in groups or in mixture, with the older and native labor. 
One of the difficult problems which has arisen in using labor 
from eastern and southern Europe has been the apparent readiness 





of these groups to be led by agitators who are often unprincipled 
or who have radical leanings and connections. As a matter of 
safety, the industries could well consider seriously this question 
of just how labor is organized and led. In numerous cases, where 
radical leaders have been forced out, the problem of satisfactory 
contact with labor has been a very different question from what 
it was with the radical leader in control. 

Labor is very much in the saddle in some of the foreign coun- 
tries, and it behooves the industries of this country to study the 
results of labor’s influence in politics in foreign countries that our 
industries may at least be prepared for even more difficult rela- 
tions with labor than now exist. 

After all, labor is a vital element in all of our industrial activi- 
ties. Antagonisms must be broken down and efforts must be made 
to bring about harmonious relations. The human factor can never 
be handled, or its problems solved, in the way in which we solve 
problems of raw material. Unfortunately there are still individual 
plants in various industries where labor is considered and handled 
as it was under the very different conditions existing in the Sev- 
enties and Eighties in this country and abroad. Education and 
understanding is doubtless the solution of the problem of the rela- 
tionship between the employer and the employee, as it must be the 
solution of the problem of raw material and of market. 


Harmonious Relations Necessary 


The necessity for harmonious relations, as between employer an 
employee, has been pointed out in the discussion of labor as a factor 
of safety. Harmonious relations have been achieved and can be 
achieved, and, in the long run, will be fundamental to success in 
industry. 

In every industry there are essential groups which have often 
unfortunately been antagonistic groups. In the paper industry we 
have one sector of the cycle of activity occupied by the producer 
of pulp, another by the paper manufacturer, a third by the mer- 
chant and a fourth by the ultimate consumer. Too often in the 
past the paper manufacturer has focused his entire attention upon 
production, failing to appreciate the necessity for harmonious co- 
operation with the other elements of the circle and, as a result, has 
often been forced to dispose of his product at much too small 
a profit. There are still too many manufacturers who consider 
that the manufacturer and the merchant are in direct conflict 
with each other; again, there are many manufacturers who fee! 
that the operator who produced wood and pulp is in another sphere. 
and not necessarily vital to his welfare, providing he can secur 
the pulp at a figure that will let him make a profit on his paper. 

The difficult economic conditions ahead, facing as we appear to 
be a period of declining prices, and with a promise of tremendous 
competition from a rejuvenated Europe, makes it very essential, if 
not a necessity, that the various sectors of the circle of the paper 
industry should come to feel that they are a part of one big in- 
dustry, and not separated and antagonistic parts. It has seemed 
difficult for the various elements in the paper industry to appreciate 
that when the paper manufacturer is having poor business, business 
is poor for the manufacturer of pulp, the manufacturer of ma- 
chinery and supplies and the merchant. There are common prob- 
lems and common interests that, in the days ahead, must draw all 
cf the groups together to work as a completed circle and to the 
benefit of all. 

For too long a time there has been indifference, and often an- 
tagonism, between the great industries of the country. Industry has 
much to learn in the way of organization from labor and agricul- 
ture. Not that industry should be organized as labor and agricul- 
ture are organized today! Only as the business of the country 


(Continwed on page 64) 
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A Wealth of Valuable Information 
From This Foxboro Record 


One Foxboro Recorder, properly placed, furnishes information that can be 
used to better the entire paper making process—witness the above chart record. 

This record was made by one of 27 Foxboro Liquid Level Recorders in- 
stalled on stuff chests and other equipment at the S. D. Warren Co.’s mill. 

It tells, primarily, how much stock there is in the chest at all times, so that 
the operator can assure an adequate supply to the paper machine. It tells when 
to speed up the pump and when to slow it down, and when to dump the 
save-all. It shows the exact time the faper machine was started and stopped, 
and gives the superintendent a check on the volume of pulp consumed and 
the operation of stuff chest, pump and save-all. 

The chart furnishes a wealth of valuable information for anyone who reads 
it carefully. You can see that it doesn’t take long for a Foxboro Liquid Level 
Recorder to pay for itself. 

Like all Foxboro Instruments, it has won the title “The Compass of In- 

™ dustry” through its accuracy, durability and value of-service rendered. 
FOXBORO Let us send you our interesting new Liquid Level Gauge Bulletin BH-82-2. 


Liquid Level Recorder THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 

Foxboro single-pen record- FOXBORO, MASS. U. S. A. 
ing, double-pen recording, New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
and dial type_ indicating Cleveland Rochester Birmingham Tulsa 
Liquid Level Gauges im- Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
prove operating conditions Peacock Brothers, Limited, 179 Delorimier Ave., 
when installed on Montreal, Canada 

Stuff Chests 
Beater Chests 
Oil & Water 


Storage Tanks 
Forebays 
Tailraces ‘ 
Rivers 
Canals 
Reservoirs 


Ete. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
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WORK OF THE SAFETY COUNCIL 


At this writing the National Safety Council has opened its twelfth 
annual safety congress at Buffalo and elsewhere. in the news col- 
umns will be found a report of the first day’s deliberations. 

The work of preventing an unnecessary loss of lives by accident 
is one of the largest and most important undertakings of the day. 
We have already been educated to the thought that accidents are 
not necessarily unavoidable. The fact that we are awake to that 
truth is a sign of the progress that has been made in safety study 
for once the general conception of accidents was that they could not 
be foreseen and that, therefore, they could not be forestalled. 

It is true that many accidents cannot be foreseen and cannot be 
forestalled but the pitiful part of the subject is that a great many 
accidents, which result in the loss of life, are due to somebody’s 
neglect, somebody’s failure to think in time or somebody’s rash- 
ness in taking unnecessary risk and inviting calamity. 

The National Safety Council is undertaking a work that should 
not want for lack of co-operation. It is only by co-operation that 
it can hope to succeed in bringing about a condition where we 
will not have to so often contemplate terrible accidents and re- 
mark—‘“it might have been avoided.” 

It is a reckless age. We havn't time to wait for the train to 
stop, we risk death in a mad dash through traffic rather than wait 
a minute and we instinctively do many reckless things which cost 
the death of, perhaps, hundreds in the course of a year. 

In the safety work we believe that the great hope lies in the 
children as, indeed, the great hope in most things lies in them. If 
we can bring them to feel keenly that only the fool takes un- 
necessary chances the coming age may be a less foolhardy and less 
reckless age than this is. 7 

We note that the Safety Council has also adopted resolutions 
which are most commendable. We are glad that they include in 
these a firm stand for law enforcement which will tend to safe- 
guard traffic. The automobile and the great increase in traffic is 
largely responsible for the steadily mounting up of the number of 
accidental deaths. Courts should co-operate with the national safe- 
ty movement for the courts have the power to show the autoist who, 
by his reckless driving, lack of consideration for others and general 
disregard for the rules of the road causes many deaths, that such 
conduct will not be tolerated. When this class of autoists is done 
away with the increasing loss of lives on the public highways will 
begin to recede. Until then there can be no relief. 


HAS THE COAL INDUSTRY BEEN LAX? 


That the coal industry has been lax about adopting modern 
methods of engineering and that the electrification possibilities of 
the industry have scarcely been touched is the burden of a sup- 
plemental report submitted by the Federal Coal Commission to 
President Coolidge. The commission finds that improved mining 


methods are capable of conserving an enormous tonnage of ¢oal 
with an appreciable benefit to the consumer. 

Portions of the report which advance this criticism follow :- 

“The backwardness of the soft coal industry in utilizing to a 
greater and more universal extent the best that modern manave- 
ment and engineering has to offer is plainly to be attributed to the 
speculative character of many of the mining enterprises. Those 
operators who have developed steady going businesses have no de 
sire but to operate continuously; they are substantial going con- 
cerns. 

“But a host of speculative operators come and gd with the rise 
and fall on the spot price of coal. Since they only operate when a 
different if not substantial profit is in sight, these operators give 
scant attention to good engineering and management practices. In 
times of high prices they can produce at a profit by slipshod 
methods. in poor times they shut down or at best are not financially 
able to invest in modern equipment. This explains why so much 
of the soft coal is produced inefficiently. 

“On the other hand, the anthracite industry, which by compari- 
son with the bituminous coal business has been so uniformly profit- 
able and which has had such a steady market for its product, has 
not had the economic incentive to reach out for always better 
and cheaper methods. 

“Electrification of the anthracite industry, for instance, is back- 
ward compared with the most general advanced practice in soft 
coal mining. The conservatism that pervades the anthracite indus- 
try has fastened on its engineering and management methods as 
well.” 


THE TURNING POINT 

It is now safe to say that the turning point has been passed in 
the paper market. In spite of indications in the middle of the sum- 
mer that there would be many disquieting and abnormal factors in 
the market these have disappeared and there is now promise of one 
of the best winters that the industry has seen. 

Too many members of the industry still gauge prosperity by what 
occurred during the boom years of the war and immediately after 
that time. It is difficult to change the point of view back to the 
situation in 1914 and before when things were normal. 

The fact is that the American paper man has a great deal to be 
thankful for and now is a good time to think about it. In the 
first place the country is more thoroughly alive to protecting the 
interests of the industry. The man in the street realizes that the 
frontier has passed and that we must conserve our timber supplies 
if we are going to have any newspapers within the reach of every- 
one within the next century. 

It was the consciousness of the public that made the steel industry 
the great force it is in American industrial life today. As soon as 
people catch the romance as well as the usefulness of a business 
that business prospers. This is true of every branch of Ameri- 
can life. 

A glance at Europe will show the paper man that he is excep- 
tionally fortunate all the way from the beaterman to the president 
of the company. In Germany the money is of so little use that it 
is worth more by the pound as waste paper than it is in the pockets 
of the citizens at its face value. Britain and Scandinavia are both 
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faced with serious and ever growing labor problems. The former, 
in addition, has an international situation on its hands that author- 
ities have pronounced well nigh insoluble. 

In the midst of all of this American business goes on “as usual.” 
We have a market for our products and the men. to run the mills. 
Let the paper man who thinks he has trouble with his employes ask 
the European manufacturer about it. The mill hand might be in- 
terested in talking with a German in the same capacity on the other 
side. Both might be inclined to be a little more generous if they 
did. 

Thus, as the industry faces what promises to be a period of good 
times, let no member of it do anything to spoil the prospects by 
overanxiety to sell or an unwise inclination to hoard, but let every- 
one do all that he can for the good of the whole in order that all 
may profit. 


Arbitrating Demands of Firemen 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Hotyoxe, Mass., October 2, 1923.—Hearings were given last 
week before Fred M. Knight of the State Board of Conciliation and 
\rbitration on the demands of the Stationary Firemen’s Union for 
an increase in pay. Charles G. Wood, formerly of the State Board 
and now a specialist in arbitration appeared for the firemen and 
Adam Wilkinson and James W. Spicer for the paper manufacturers. 

A long controversy preceded the presentation of the case of the 
firemen over. whether the alleged cases of discrimination should be 
allowed to be presented. Mr. Knight held that that was not properly 
before him as he was appealed to by both parties to adjudicate the 
matter of wages and matters connected therewith. 

It was finally ruled by Mr. Knight that both sides might present 
their claims as to discrimination and non-discrimination as part of 
their argument but that he would act only on the matter of wages 
and working conditions unless the contending parties came to agree- 
ment before the hearing closed. 

Mr. Wood for the firemen submitted a comparison of wages paid 
in other mills of the city in other lines of trade and emphasized 
the fact that the work in firing at the paper mills was more arduous 
because a constant pressure in the boilers had to be maintained. 
He produced figures showing the cost of living in Holyoke. At 
his request Daniel Donoghue of the union told of tle work of the 
men. 

The hearing will be. continued tomorrow when the paper manu- 
facturers will be heard. Each of the two parties will be heard in 
rebuttal and then the evidence will be considered by Mr. Knight 
who will file his finding as soon as he can. 


Mathieson Works Makes Announcement 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., is mailing to all of its cus- 
tomers with whom it has quarterly contracts for carload lots in 
standard drums, the following letter. 

“A sincere effort to consider thoroughly the changes in the pres- 
ent bleaching powder market, has delayed announcement of prices 
to apply on the last quarter of your contract until the present 
moment. 

“It is our opinion that the unreduced cost of manufacture of this 
commodity, together with the well known effect of cool weather 
are already having their effect on the market situation and 
that the general trend for the rest of the year will be towards the 
prices applying for the first half of 1923. 

“However, some recognition of the disturbances must be made 
by us to our contracted customers and for that reason a further 
reduction from last quarter’s price to a figure of One Dollar and 
Sixty-five Cents ($1.65) per hundred pounds is announced here- 
with as applying to deliveries during the last quarter of the year.” 


Davey Concerns Combine 
Jersey City, N. J., October 3, 1923—W. O. Davey & Sons, es- 


tablished in 1845 at Jersey City, and the E. H. Davey Company, 
established in 1842 at Bloomfield, N. J., have combined and, in the 
future, will operate under the name of The Davey Company. 

The present owners of the E. H. Davey Company are the fifth 
generation operating that mill, and the Daveys operating the mill 
of W. O. Davey & Sons are the third generation operating the mill 
in Jersey City, and are direct descendents of W. B. Davey, the 
original founder of the Davey Board in the United States. E. H. 
Davey, which name the Bloomfield mill carries, and W. O. Davey, 
which name the Jersey City mill carries, were brothers, and both 
brothers worked with their father at Bloomfield before they 
separated. 


TREATMENT OF SETTLERS 
(Continued from page 30) 


inspectors to dispose of the assets of the defunct company. 
will be proceeded with at once. 


This 


Erecting New Homes for Employes 


Austin and Nicholson, of Chapleau, Ont., who deal extensively 
in lumber, railway ties. and pulpwood, recently completed at Dalton 
several houses for their married employees. Among the construc- 
tions was a 100-roomed sleeping or lodging house with barber shop 
and reading rooms. The company have built at Dalton practically 
a new village, consisting of 36 residences, sleep camp, cookery, store, 
school, etc. The houses are of two classes, a 4-roomed cottage and 
a story and a half houses containing six rooms. Ten new dwellings 
were erected during the past year and a new athletic ground laid 
out. 

Ottawa May Suffer Loss 


As a result of curious circumstances, the city of Ottawa at 
present stands to lose about $50,000, the loss being indirectly at- 
tributable to the Japanese disaster. The Civic Hospital Commis- 
sion, under agreement, holds about $50,000 worth of stock in the 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, of Vancouver, B. C., which 
recently made an assignment. The stock, which is held in trust 
by the Civic Hospital Commission, formed a part of the estate of 
J. C. Cox, veteran lumberman, who died leaving a large share of 
his estate to St. Luke’s Hospital. When the arrangement was 
entered into between St. Luke’s Hospital and the Civic Hospital 
Commission the latter took over all assets of St. Luke's. 


Gummed Paper Will Enlarge Plant 


The ratepayers of Brampton, Ont., recently carried a by-law by 
which the town guarantees $20,000 bonds of Gummed Papers, 
Limited. The company have been in operation in that town for 
several years and will erect an additional one-story concrete and 
brick building at an estimated cost of $12,500 with equipment worth 
$5,000. The present staff will also be increased. 


Traffic Manager Not Held Liable 


John O. McKerrow, North Bay, traffic manager of the Abitibi 
Pulp & Paper Co., will not have to stand trial at Barrie, Ont., on 
a charge of manslaughter in connection with the death of S. J. 
Dunsmore, who was fatally injured by his car on the highway north 
of Barrie on June 17 last. After hearing the evidence presented to 
the Crown at the opening of the fall assizes in Barrie, the grand 
jury threw out the case, returning no bill. 

New Pulp Mill at Fort William 

Edward O’Keefe, engineer of the Great Lakes Co., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., arrived recently in that city to assume charge of the 
work of the new pulp mill. It is the intention of the Great Lakes 
Company to push work as rapidly as possible and excavation oper- 
ations have already started. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 

IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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HEAT RECOVERY FROM MACHINE ROOM VAPOR" 


By J. O. Ross, Presipent Ross ENGINEERING or CANADA, LiMiTED 


I am glad that this paper is to cover one subject only. The Briner 
economiser has been discussed to some extent in the past, but usually 
as a side issue in the ventilation of the machine room. In this paper 
we will discuss this one subject and make the others incidental. 

We must first have a clear understanding of the reasen for and 
principle of ventilating the machine room. The machine room should 
really be considered as part of the papermaking machine. It is the 
enclosing shell around the moving parts of the machine. The de- 
sign and construction of it should really be carried out in the same 
way that any other part of a machine would be considered. The 
ventilation of the room is really part of the process of making paper, 
It should be done properly and in an ample manner in order that it 
may not impede the operation of producing paper and yet it should 
be done as economically as possible in order that no excessive cost 
will be added to the cost of production. 


A New Way of Looking at It 


When a sheet of paper is formed it is very wet and it must have 
this moisture removed. Part of this water is removed at the wet 
end of the machine which is really a part of the drying equipment. 
This is rather a new way of looking at it but is becoming well recog- 
nized and much study and effort are being made to have the wet 
end remove as much water as possible. However much may be 
accomplished in this end there is a large volume of water which must 
be removed on the dryers. This amount of water may be equal to 
nearly three times the weight of paper produced as on some news 
machines, or may be one and one-half times as much, as is usual on 
boxboard, or about as much water as pulp on some pulp machines. 

This water is evaporated from the sheet when passing over the 
steam heated dryers and as it is water vapor it must be removed 
from the machine room to avoid condensing on the ceiling. In 
order to carry away this vapor, a certain amount of air must be 
allowed to pass out with it. This is absolutely essential and basic 
if the paper is to be dried. The amount of air that must pass 
through the machine room is dependent on three things. 

The first is the amount of water that is to be carried out. This 
includes the water evaporated from the sheet, plus the water dried 
out of the broke, plus the water rising from the wet end of the 
machine. These quantities must be ascertained as closely as pos- 
sible as we must first know how many pounds of water vapor we 
have to remove. 

The next factor is the temperature at which the mixture of air 
and vapor will be carried out and the third factor is the percentage 


*Paper read at summer meeting of the Canadian Technical Section, at Gar- 
denvale, Que., June 21, 1923. 


of saturation of the mixed vapor and air. These two factors when 
known will give us the number of pounds of vapor contained in 
each cubic foot of air. Then it is a simple matter to determine the 
cubic feet of air per minute that will have to pass through the ma- 
chine room. The temperature of the air and percentage of moisture 
contained can be measured on an existing job or must be ‘based on 
experience. Much depends on the question as to whether there is a 
hood over the machine, how cold the roof is and how much margin 
should be provided for avoiding danger of drip. 


Assuming, however, that we have arrived at the total volume of 
air that must be allowed to pass through the machine room. The 
amount is surprisingly large, but we will touch on that later. 

Now bear in mind that every particle of that air must be heated 
from the temperature outdoors to the temperature in the ventilators. 
It doesn’t matter where the air comes from to the machine room, it 
is evident it finally must come from outdoors and is heated some- 
where in the mill. It may come from a finishing room in which case 
you are paying for heating it in that room. It may be heated by a 
fan heater, or by steam pipes on the roof or by the driers them- 
selves. It doesn’t matter where you do it, you are heating it and 
you are paying for this heat unless it comes from some source which 
would otherwise be wasted. 

We are not discussing in this paper the best method of introducing 
the air into the room or the various ways used to make this air 
perform other work besides carrying off the moisture in order to 
make it partly pay for this heat it has taken. We are only con- 
cerned with the fact that a large volume of air must be introduced 
into the machine room and that it must be heated. 


A Serious Problem 


Now let us see how serious a problem this is and whether it is 
going to take an amount of heat that will be noticed in production 
costs. Let us not theorize but take some real mill in actual operation. 
Take a Canadian news print mill making on one machine 75 tons 
of news print per day. This mill has two machines in a room but 
let us take one machine for our figures. The paper entered the 
drier section 70 per cent wet and left the drier section with a moisture 
content of 5 per cent. This figured 259 pounds water per minute 
evaporated. The air passing out of the ventilators varied at differ- 
ent points from 112° tc 127° and the wet bulb temperature from 
96° to 120°. This averaged about 20 grains of moisture per cubic 
foot of air so that about 91,000 cubic feet of air per minute was 
passing through the room for each machine. When the test was 
made it was just zero outdoors and the average temperature of-the 
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air passing out of the stacks was 120°. Therefore this mill was 
heating for each machine 91,000 cubic feet of air per minute from 
0° to 120° and using approximately 183,000 B. t. u. per minute 
equalling about 183 Ib. of steam per minute or 10,980 Ib. of steam 
per hour and it was live steam. At a figure of even 50 cents per 
thousand pounds of steam it was costing nearly $5.50 per hour to 
heat the air. This machine was turning out a little over three tons 
of paper per hour so that the cost of heating the air in the machine 
room was $1.80 per ton of paper. Rather a nice profit in itself. 

It is quite evident from this that the amount of steam required 
for ventilating a machine room is a serious item and is a charge 
upon the production that is well worth considering. It is quite a 
percentage of the amount of steam required to dry the paper. For 
instance on the machine just referred to, the amount of steam re- 
quired on the paper machine amounted to 364 pounds of steam per 
minute or 21,840 pounds of steam per hour. The amount required 
for ventilation was therefore almost exactly 50 per cent of the 
steam used on the machine, yet this ventilation system was efficient 
and many mills are running with far less efficient ventilation sys- 
tems than this. 

As it was stated previously, this heat for ventilation is a direct 
charge and must be supplied somehow and somewhere. It may be 
furnished by exhaust steam, which might on the face of it appear 
to not be a serious charge. It should first be determined, however, 
that this exhaust steam cannot be used elsewhere and that in modern 
power plants, especially with bleeder turbines, this exhaust steam is 
a heavy charge on the power plant. In many paper mills, however, 
this steam is direct live steam and it is upon that basis that the 
problem becomes very serious. These figures were given for zero 
weather but in Canada we get many days from 20° below zero to 
40° below zero Fahrenheit. When the weather is 20° below zero 
this steam consumption goes up 1634 per cent and in 40° below 
zero weather nearly a third more steam is used than in zero weather. 
It is just during this extremé weather that the heaviest load comes 
upon the power plant in any event and to feel that when 
the boiler plant is at its peak that the ventilating require- 
ments will call for a third more steam, presents a problem that can- 
not well be figured in dollars and cents. The chief engineer of one 
big news mill told the writer that any saving in steam during the 
cold weather period can not be figured on a cold dollars and cents 
basis because these ventilation steam requirements were the very 
things that forced their boiler plant to the peak and that was when 
they had any troubles on the equipment. 


Sources of Waste Heat 


Assuming, therefore, as I think we all will, that this heat leaving 
the driers must come from somewhere in the mill, we have al- 
ready stated that this must be steam or it must be a source of waste 
heat. In some mills there will be buildings where there is an excess 
of heat which may pass from that room into the machine room 
and perhaps can be considered as not costing anything. This is 
sometimes true in engine rooms. In most mills, however, there is 
no source of this type of waste heat that. amounts to very much. 
The biggest source of waste heat is quite evidently the vapor rising 
from the machine room roof. It should be remembered that the 
‘steam used on the paper machine has been very largely expended in 
turning the water into vapor. This vapor at a high temperature 
passes to the atmosphere. If this vapor could be condensed back 
into water we would recover the latent heat and it is this purpose 
that the Briner economiser serves. 

The Briner economiser is a device consisting of a series of cham- 
bers or channels separated by thin metal sheets. The hot vapor 
‘from the machine passes through one series of these channels and 
the cold air supply for the machine room is drawn through the 
alternating channels. This cold air absorbs the heat transmitted 
through the metal plates and this heat warms this air up so that 
it saves the steam required for heating it. If the moist air leaving 
the machine room had been dry air, it will be quite evident that we 
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would get a proportional rise in temperature of the cold air, that is, 
if we lowered the temperature of the exhaust air 20°, we would in- 
crease the temperature of the incoming air 20°. This ratio, how- 
ever, is entirely different on account of the exhaust air being moist. 
We secure practically 1,000 B. t. u. when we condense a pound of 
the vapor in the exhaust air and it has been found that by cooling the 
exhaust air only 25°, that we will get an increase in temperature of 
85° in the cold air entering. This is due to the condensation of the 
vapor. This condensed vapor runs down the economiser channels 
and is connected by drip gutters on the bottom which carry it to a 
main drain pipe. The first one of these installations we put in 
approximately four years ago and it is interesting to note that this 
first installation was in a Canadian mill. There are now in opera- 
tion in Canada, eight of these Briner economisers and seven in the 
United States. There are quite a number of them being installed 
this year for use next winter both in Canada and the United States. 
They have not been in use a sufficient length of time so that we 
could get extensive practical figures on what they are actually do- 
ing, but we have data that are very significant. The rise in temper- 
ature secured varies depending considerably on the temperature 
and humidity of the vapor. I am giving herewith some of the figures 
as to the rise in temperature secured on different economisers this 
past winter and you will note what a large percentage of the heat- 
ing of this air is done by the economiser, which utilizes nothing but 
waste heat. 

Air entering 6° F. below zero. Air leaving economiser 82° F. 
Vapor entering economisers or leaving room 108° F. 

Air entering 14° F. below zero. Leaving economiser 63° F. 

Air entering 2° F. above zero. Air leaving economiser 69° F. 

Air entering 18° F. above zero. Leaving economiser 90° F. 

Air entering 52° F. Leaving economiser 100° F. 

Air entering 12° F. Leaving economise~ 85° F. 

Air entering 16° F. Leaving economiser 94° F. 

These varying results are obtained on different mills, but all bear 
a relation to the vapor and outside temperature on each installation. 


Saving Effective 


Now let us see what this heat saved would mean on the machine 
in question. Considering their conditions, it was determined that 
an economiser installation would heat the incoming air on this 75 
ton machine from 0° to 85°; from 20° above zero to 88°. Now our 
total rise in temperature from the outside entering air to the air 
leaving the hood is from 0° to 120°. The economiser would heat it 
from zero to 85° and steam would be required somewhere in the 
mill to heat it from 85° to 120°. That is, 85° of this rise would 
be accomplished by the economiser and 35° of this rise by steam. 
This would mean one would need in zero weather 3,302 Ib. of steam 
per hour instead of 10,980 lb. or a saving of 7,678 Ib. of steam per 
hour on one machine. At 50 cents per thousand pounds for steam, 
this is a saving of $3.84 per hour or $92.16 per day during the 
zero weather. p 

This mill in question figured that they had 150 days which would 
average 20°; this figured out a saving of $74.64 per day for 150 days 
or a total of $11,196. Then they figured that they would have 
another 100 days when it would average 40° and this would repre- 
sent a saving of 4,575 Ib. of steam per hour and at 50 cents is a 
saving of $2.28 per hour or $54.72 per day and for this period an 
additional saving of $5,472, or a total saving for the year of $16,668 
worth of steam, without considering the other 50 operating days. 


Balance Value in Weather 


As stated before this showing in dollars and cents does not proper- 
ly show what happens in the extreme winter conditions. The econo- 
miser really acts as a balance valve on the weather. The saving 
@ue to the use of a Briner economiser increases very rapidly as 
the outside temperature drops due to the greater difference of the 
air temperature and the vapor temperature. This can easily be seen 
when it is stated that on one installation the temperature of the air 
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lea, ing the economiser at 20° above zero was 90°, at zero it was 
88°, at 6° below zero it was 82°, at 20° below zero it was 79°, at 
40° below zero it was 75°. In other words, the steam requirement 
in that mill for ventilating the machine room was only a few per 
cent more when it was 40° outdoors than when it was 20° above 
outdoors. The economiser installation in the news print mill quoted 
above, will show a return on the investment of about 70 per cent. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that a Briner economiser is 
exactly the same in its effect as a heater. When putting in a fan 
system for discharging warm air into a machine room, a steam coil 
heater is used. Therefore the cost of the fans and distributing ducts 
should not properly be charged against the economiser installation 
but should be an entirely separate investment. This makes it pos- 
sible for mills which now have ventilating equipment to put in 
economisers in conjunction with this ventilating equipment. 

rhe arrangements of these economisers thave to be very carefully 
considered and in many old mills it will not be found practical to 
install them without excessive changes in the ventilating equipment 
or the buildings. On a new mill, however, arrangements can be 
made when the mill is being built to use economisers and I feel that 
any new machine room being built in Canada should be so arranged 
as to ventilating equipment that an economiser could be added even 
if it should not appear that it may be installed in the beginning. 


A Further Explanation 


Just one further explanation of the installation of these econo- 
misers. It will be seen that the heat is derived from the vapor 
passing off the machine. Now if the machine. should be shut down 
1 comparatively small amount of vapor will pass out, which would 
not give as high a temperature of air leaving the economiser as it 
would with the machine in operation. For this reason a bank of 
steam coil heaters is installed between the economiser and the fan 
and in order to make this require as tittle attention as possible and 
to insure that this steam is not left on when it is not necessary, a 
thermostat is used on the steam valves of these coils. When the 
temperature of the air entering the machine room drops below the 
required temperature due to shutting down the machine or due to 
an extreme change in temperature, the thermostat automatically 
turns on the steam and maintains the desired temperature until the 
economiser is again heating the air to the desired temperature, in 
which case the thermostat shuts the valves automatically. Provi- 
sion is made for recirculating the air from the machine room through 
these coils on Sundays and during shutdown periods. This pre- 
vents heating cold fresh air during these periods when ventilation 
is not required. 

Discussion 

In response to questions which have been asked, the following 
might be added. 

1. The question of using the air from which the moisture has 
heen extracted. It is very doubtful if this air could be used on any 
entilating problem around the mill. It will be understood that this 
air is not only saturated but usually super-saturated, that is, it car- 
ries free moisture along with it. This air has only been cooled down 
'o a temperature of from 80° to 90° therefore the re-use of this 
ir would mean using air totally saturated at a temperature of 80° 
10 90°, which would mean that this air would have to be heated 
ery considerably hotter than outside air in order to get the same 
capacity for absorbing moisture. It is perfectly practical to figure 
vut that there would be a saving in steam if that air was used in 
ome other part of the mill instead of fresh air, but it would mean 
arrying the air out of the building and maintaining the building at 
such a high temperature that it would be impossible to have work- 
men remain in it. It would not be practical to use it in the ma- 
chine room because it is all practically the same temperature as 
the air which has been heated and contains from five to fifteen times 
as much moisture. 

2. The question as to the use of the water condensed. This 


water is at a temperature from 75°to 85°. Some questions were 
asked as to the use of this for boiler feed make-up but we would 
hesitate to recommend that in view of the possible injurious effect. 
There is no reason why it could not be used for shower water or for 
a box board mill in the beaters. It should be remembered that this 
amount of water is not a very large item as it does not require a 
great deal of vapor condensed to give a large amount of heat. 

3. As to the size of this equipment, a standard Briner economiser 
is about 8% ft. in height over all and about 8% ft. in length. The 
width of the equipment varies with the size of the paper machine 
and governs the amount of vapor being handled. It may be cut up 
into several units or put in this one unit. The total width if made 
in one unit for a 75 ton machine would be about 19 ft. It is not 
usual, however, to make them in one unit and the usual size of the 
units is about 10 ft. wide. The most suitable metal for the plates 
is pure wrought iron. 

4. The question was brought up as to the variation in the volume 
of air for summer and winter conditions. This is something that 
has not been given very much consideration in the past but is 
certainly something that will have to be considered very carefully 
in the future if we are going to have economical conditions. It 
will have been seen from this paper that the amount of air passed 
through the machine room is determined by taking the total grains 
of moisture carried out of the roof by the vapor and deducting from 
that the total grains of moisture coming into the room with the in- 
coming air. In winter when it is about zero there is practically no 
moisture in the incoming air but in summer it is common to get as 
high as 6 grains of moisture in each cubic foot of air. Therefore 
assuming that the vapor passing out of the roof carries 20 grains 
per cubic foot it will be seen that the net amount carried off from 
the machine in winter would be approximately 20 grains per cubic 
foot but in summer it would be about only 14 grains per cubic foot. 
Therefore it would be necessary to pass through the room about 
one-third more air in summer than in winter. The common prac- 
tice has been to run the exhaust fans fast enough to take out the 
amount of air required in the summer and then pull that much ex- 
cess air in the winter just the same, which is not economical. We 
have, and are still working on the problem of an automatic control 
to vary the amount of exhaust air by the requirements but this mat- 
ter has to be handled rather carefully due to a realization of the 
fact that the machine tender’s principal duty is to manufacture paper 
and not to operate a ventilating system and whatever is done must 
be done without interfering with or distracting the attention of the 
machine tenders. 


Co-operation in Kingsport, Tenn. 

Co-operation is really the keynote and motto of Kingsport. All 
of the industrial plants and business and mercantile houses co- 
operate in their dealings with one another, and have many interests 
in common. This is brought about largely by the operating ar- 
rangements between and among them. All of the companies pur- 
chase their power from the Kingsport Utilities Company. The 
Grant Leather Company, Tennessee Eastman Company and The 
Mead Fibre Company purchase lime from the Cement Company, 
and also cement; all buy their brick from the Kingsport Brick 
Company. The Mead Fibre Company buys extracted chestnut chips 
and leather belting from the Grant Leather Company, while the 
Kingsport Press purchases its paper for the printing of books from 
the Mead Fibre Company. The Tennessee Eastman Company sells 
the Mead Fibre Company such wood as it takes from its lands 
which is more suitable for the making of soda pulp than for dis- 
tillation purposes, and sells the Grant Leather Company the chest- 
nut wood from these lands. 


Supports Textbooks 


An additional contribution to the Vocational Education Textbook 
Fund, of $50, has been made by the Union Sulphur Company. 
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USING EXCESS POWER TO SAVE COAL 


Electrical Generation of Steam for Heating and Process Work 


By E. H. Horstxotre, GeNerRAL Exvecrric Co., ScHenectapy, N. Y. 


Ofi-peak periods of demand for power on idle days when plants 
are shut down and Sundays and holidays often present important 
problems in fuel economy to plant engineers who are obliged to 
keep steam on the system for heating or other purposes. Hereto- 
fore, it has been necessary to keep at least one fuel-fired boiler 
in action, with the attendant expense of firemen, to say nothing of 
the fuel consumed. Textile mills, chemical plants, manufacturers 
of pulp and paper, and other industries, including central stations 
from whom such plants purchase power, if they do not make it 
themselves, are alike affected by this problem. 


Description of Generating Plant 


The recent development of practical and economical means 
for the electrical generation of steam is affording an interesting 
solution to this problem of fuel economy through the use of an 
electric steam boiler wh‘ch in effect may be said to form a com- 


Fic. 1 


Electric Steam Generator 
>. 


plete steam-generating plant capable of operation with minimum 
attendance. 

The complete equipment consists of the shell with supporting 
feet, the electrodes, insulators, steam and water gages, safety 
valve, circulating pump and motor, and a panel on which is 
mounted the control equipment (Fig. 1). 

The tank, or generator shell, is mounted vertically, and divided 
horizontally into two compartments, the upper known as the elec- 
trode compartment, where the actual generation of steam takes 
place, and the lower forming a self-contained hot well. Water 
entering the hot well from the feed-water pipe is forced into the 
upper chamber by a motor-driven centrifugal pump located on a 
short external pipe line. From this chamber it flows back into the 
hot well through a number of small holes on the outer circum- 
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ference of the dividing plate. This arrangement provides a con- 
tinual circulation of heated water, the water level in the electrode 
chamber being held at the desired level by setting the valve in the 
circulating pump discharge line. 

The upper, or electrode chamber, where the steam is generated, 
contains three large, round, iron electrodes rigidly supported from 
the roof, the current-carrying supporting rods coming in through 
specially designed insulating bushings. These bushings are pro- 
vided with a small duct in the top leading to the outside air. Thus, 
if steam does succeed in leaking through the packing into the 
upper section of the bushing, it passes out freely instead of creat- 
ing a pressure that might blow out the side of the insulator. 

The electrical operation resembles that ci a three-phase arc 
furnace. Normally, the electrodes are submerged in the water, 
and the three-phase current passes through the water to the sides 
of the tank, or from electrode to electrode. The steam is gener- 
ated by current flowing through the water, which is of high re- 
sistance. The temperature of all the water in the system is 
practically uniform. If the steam pressure lowers owing to an in- 
creased demand, rapid steam generation due to the high temper- 
ature of the water and the degree to which the electrodes are 
submerged quickly brings the pressure up again. 

Another operating feature is that since the water level is main- 
tained by the adjustment of the throttle of the circulating pump, 
the energy consumption of the generator is not dependent on the 
operation of the feed-water pump. The supply of water in the 
hot well is regulated by an automatic feed-water regulator. Fur- 
thermore, when it is desired to reduce the load, the generator does 
not have to be blown, which means that water does not have to be 
pumped in subsequently against full pressure. The only energ) 
losses in the circulating pump are the motor losses and the pump 
and bearing friction losses; therefore, all energy delivered to the 
pump eventually goes into heat in the water, and there is no 
wastage. 

The control equipment consists of an incoming line panel carry 
ing automatic circuit breakers, necessary meters and instrument 
transformers, and the control apparatus for the circulating pump 
Since the kilowatt capacity of these boilers is comparatively large, 
the devices used on the board are of the same heavy construction 
and have the same current-carrying and rupturing capacity as 
those used for similar duty in substations, heavy feeder circuits, 
tie lines, etc. 

Safety Factor 

Of vital importance in this, as in all apparatus for the produc 
tion of steam, is the safety factor. For several reasons, it may 
be said that the safety factor of the steam generator is even greater 
than that of the average boiler, highly developed as the latter is. 
The safety valve takes care of excess pressure, as on the stand 
ard variety of boiler, and the method of protecting the insulators 
has been described. Further contingencies are taken care of by 
what may be described as the interlocking of the various controls 
Suppose, for example, the circulating pump ceases to function 
from voltage failure or other cause. The water in the electrode 
chamber simply drains into the hot well, and since the electrodes 
are no longer submerged, no more steam is generated. On re- 
sumption of the pumping, since there is no hot metal surface in 
the electrode furnace, there is no danger of an explosion similar 
to that due to a hot crown sheet in a boiler. Moreover, when 
the water drains out there is no danger of burning any part of the 
electrode chamber, because when there is no water no heat is gen- 
erated. Too high a level of the water is prevented by an emer- 
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gency drain of large diameter the top of which is some distance 
from the top of the electrode chamber. 


Advantages of Generator 

A consideration of the steam supply problems of industrial plants 
has disclosed many cases where the steam generator has proved a 
valuable adjunct to the plant equipment, either in utilizing excess 
electric power, formerly wasted, or in providing process steam 
directly where it is needed. In paper mills there are at least fifty- 
nine days in the year when the plant is idle; yet, a supply of steam 
must be maintained for various purposes. In textile mills steam 
is necessary to heat the plant, when the motors are not running. 
Ordinarily, this means that a certain amount of steam must be kept 
up in the boilers and that, in addition to the fuel, necessitates the 
presence of firemen and engineers over the idle period. The electric 
steam generator operates practically without attendance, except 
for a cursory inspection by a watchman, and its use permits the 
banking of the fires if coal is used, or the shutting down of oil- 
fired boilers when the plant is idle. 

Many mills purchase power on a maximum demand basis, and 
here the savings effected by the steam generator are just as 
tangible, but arise from a different cause. Suppose, for example, 
a factory contracts for 10,000 kilowatts maximum demand. It is 
possible that, owing to one cause or another, the load factor for 
the year may be as low as 75 per cent. In such a case 2,500 kilo- 
watt-years, or 21,900,000 kilowatts are being paid for but not used. 
By installing an electric steam generator to utilize this energy the 
fuel bills would be cut materially, as follows: Assuming a coal- 
fired boiler with an efficiency of 65 per cent and coal with 13,000 
B. t. u. per pound, for every 4,953 kilowatt-hours used in the 
generator, one ton of coal would be saved, or 4,421 tons per year. 
If oil-fired boilers are used, operating at 75 per cent efficiency and 
using oil weighing 8 pounds per gallon with 18,700 B. t. u. per 
pound, for every 32.9 kilowatt-hours there would be saved one gal- 
lon of oil, or 665,650 gallons per year. These figures are calculated 
on the basis that all the excess energy would be utilized. If only 
75 per cent were so utilized, the savings would still be enough to 
more than justify the installation of a steam generator. 


Other Possibilities : 

In addition to these, other possibilities have presented them- 
selves. Central stations have found it of mutual advantage to 
themselves and their customers to install and maintain one of these 
generators in the customer’s factory, metering the steam, and 
charging the customer according to the amount consumed. Indus- 
trial plants supplied with power by their own hydroelectric gen- 
erating stations can use the excess energy available during high 
water periods to generate steam, and thus save fuel. Another field 
is in factories needing small amounts of process steam at widely 
separated points. It would be much more economical to install 
a generator at the point of utilization than to transmit steam for 
long distances from a central source of supply. As time goes on 
and the knowledge of the advantages of the electric steam gen- 
erators is more widely spread, doubtless many other uses will be 
found which are at present undeveloped. 

Four installations, totaling 15,000 kilowatts, have been made of 
this system of steam generation. An interesting feature of opera- 
tion in one plant has been reported by a user who states that a 
careful check has shown a saving of between $50 and $60 per 
day in coal, when the electric boiler was in operation. This plant, 
which obtains its power hydro-electrically, utilizes excess power 
available during the high water periods in the spring and fall of the 
year. Another plant operates the boiler as an auxiliary to the 
main power plant when excess power is available and also for such 
operation on Sundays as is necessary. 

A 2,500-kilowatt unit is being installed in northern New York 
State for the heating of a number of school buildings from a cen- 
tral heating plant. The electric boiler will furnish steam for this 
purpose from hydroelectric power. 


Convention at Appleton 


The general committee at Appleton, Wis., for the joint conven- 
tion to be held on October 26 and 27 by the Cost Association, the 
Technical Association and the Northwest Division of the Superin- 
tendents’ Association met at Appleton on Thursday, September 6 
and perfected plans for this event. 

It is 7 years since the Technical Association held its fall meet- 
ing in Wisconsin, the last one being held at Neenah. It.is 5 years 
since the Superintendents’ Association held a convention in Apple- 
ton. It is of interest to know that the Superintendents’ Association 
is returning to its birthplace for its 1923 Fall Meeting, it being 
just about 5 years ago at this time that a few of the superintendents 
of the Wisconsin and Fox River districts headed by Fred Boyce 
met in Appleton and formed the nucleus for what is today one of 
the largest associations of the pulp and paper industry. 

All of the mills in and around Appleton, Neenah, Menasha and 
Kimberly will be open to the visiting delegates, and it has already 
been announced that on one day the convention will be the guests 
of the Kimberly-Clark Company at its Kimberly plant. 

The committee in charge of the program of events is composed 
of Messrs. Schlafer and Peterson of the Schlafer Hardware Com- 
pany and the Valley Iron Works Company, respectively. 

There will be one joint session for about one hour probably on 
Friday the 26th followed by separate sessions that afternoon and 
evening and the following afternoon by each of the three associa- 
tions. It is proposed that all mill visits be made between 9 and 
12 A. M. of the two days and that the afternoons and evenings be 
left for business sessions. 

Saturday morning is assigned to the Kimberly-Clark Company 
mills. The automobiles to be furnished by the Appleton Chamber 
of Commerce will take the visitors to the other plants on Friday 
morning. - 

It is also planned to have a joint banquet on Saturday night, 
October 27, which will close the convention and the visitors then 
will have the whole of Sunday the 29th to take in the beauties of the 
Appleton district and to arrange for transportation home. 


Make Success of New Type of Operation 


In order to take advantage of the market for ground wood pulp, 
which at the present time is very good on account of the dry sum- 
mer experienced in southern Ontario and the northern United 
States, a new type of operation was introduced into the ground 
wood mill at the end of August, the success of which has consider- 
ably increased earnings of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. 

This operation has resulted in almost a 20 per cent increase in 
the output per grinder, while at the same time maintaining a quality 
of pulp suitable for the seven huge machines turning out twenty- 
two cars of paper per day, without showing the least reduction in 
the news print output. 

The changes in grinder room operating conditions necessary to 
achieve this result were developed gradually until on September 
8 eighty-four tons of groundwood were lapped on the wet ma- 
chines. The paper production also has been maintained, four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven tons of news print per day having been 
turned out so far this month—The Broke Hustler. 


Waste Paper Schedules Cancelled 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 1, 1923—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in handing down a decision last week stated that the 
proposed increased rates on waste and scrap paper in carloads from 
stations on the Long Island Railroad to Austin, Pa., have not been 
found justified. The commission has ordered the suspended sched- 
ules cancelled. The decision was rendered in I. & S. Docket 1856 in 
connection with the rate of waste paper in carloads from stations 
on the Long Island Railroad to Austin. 
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Sulphite Process 


Sulphite Mill Control. O. L. Berger. Paper Mill 47, No. 
22, 54, 56 (June 2, 1923) ; Paper Trade J. 76, No. 23, 36, 38 (June 7, 
1923) ; Paper Ind. 5, 493-494 (June, 1923). Brief outline of the 
control of wood received, barking, chipping, acid making, cooking, 
reclaiming acid and bleaching.—A. P.-C. 

Control in a Mitscherlich Sulphite Mill. Vance P. Edwardes. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 21, 16, 40 (May 26, 1923); Paper Trade J. 76, 
No, 22, 47-48 (May 31, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 498-499 (June, 1923) ; 
Paper 32, No. 7, 10, 16 (June 6, 1923). Outline of proper control 
of acid making, cooking and grading of pulp—aA. P.-C. 

The Decker Cooking Process. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 25, 
49 (June 21, 1923). The Decker process consists in using a freshly 
charged digester as reclaiming tank for relief gas and relief liquor. 
The advantages are reduced steam consumption (about 4,400 Ib. re- 
quired per ton of pulp) and wood consumption (about 0.3 cord less 
per ton of pulp), total absence of uncooked chips, and uniformity in 
the quality of the pulp. It has been in commercial use for nearly 
two years. (This process is protected by Can. pat. 229,288, March 
6, 1923.)—A. P.-C. 

Problems of Sulphite Pulp Manufacture. Arthur S. M. 
Klein. Pulp & Paper 21, 619-620 (June 24, 1923). General discus- 
sion of some fundamental problems: cellulose chemistry, steaming 
before digestion, function of reclaimed acid in cooking, use of sul- 
phite waste liquor.—A. P.-C. 

Investigation of Acidproof Metal for Digesters. E. Hakan- 
son. Svensk Pappers Tid. 26, 115-118 (1923); Chem. Abstr. 17, 
2782. The properties of acidproof metal which establish its suit- 
ability for digester parts have been investigated between 18 and 
325° ; 4 diagrams give the results —C. J. W. 


Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Detection of Sulphite Cellulose Liquor. G. Grasser. Zettsch. 
Led. Gerb. Chem. 1, 377 (1922). Purified sulphite cellulose extract 
forms an excellent pretanning material, a phlobaphene solubilizing 
agent for chestnut and quebracho and a product for strengthening 
vegetable extracts, thereby hastening the tannage of sole leather. It 
is inferior to Ordoval as a weighting material because of its grain 
hardening action and its hygroscopic nature. Many quebrach, chest- 
nut and oak extracts, of which the author had positive knowledge as 
containing no sulphite cellulose extract, gave the Proctor-Hirst re- 
action. Investigation showed the reaction was due to the presence 
of woody material in solution or to humic acid. It is recommended 
to add freshly prepared concentrated aniline hydrochloride in excess 
to the liquor under investigation, when a precipitate will occur if 
sulphite cellulose or humic acid is present. This precipitate at or- 
dinary temperature is light brown, but on heating collects as a dark 
brown waxy precipitate which floats on the surface. On cooling it 
becomes brittle and melts on reheating. All other precipitates with 
acids were of finely powdered reddish brown phlobaphene formation. 
The author concludes that the Procter-Hirst reaction determines not 
only the presence of sulphite cellulose in extracts but also woody 
material in solution, woody decomposition products and humic acid. 
—C. J. W. 

Determination of Calcium Sulphate in Waste Sulphite Liquor. 
A. Sander. Chem. Ztg. 47, 336-337 (1923) ; Papierfabr. 21, 283-284 
(June 10, 1923). The methods given in the literature for the de- 
termination of calcium sulphate in waste sulphite liquor are not en- 
tirely free from errors in that difficulty is experienced with the 
organic matter present. Sander treats a sample of the liquor with 
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concentrated hydrochloric acid in an atmosphere of hydrogen or 
carbon dioxide. Following the decomposition of the organic ac:ds 
and removal of most of the sulphur dioxide, the mixture is heated 
on a water-bath to which sodium chloride has been added. The 
lignin precipitate is removed by filtration and the sulphates in the 
filtrate precipitated with hot barium chloride solution. Some or- 
ganic matter comes down with the barium sulphate and allowance 
is made for the subsequent reduction to sulphide on ignition by add- 
ing a little sulphuric acid and heating again. In several tests the 
residues were white. Calcium sulphate was more soluble in waste 
sulphite liquor than in water. (See also Paper 32, No. 12, 5-6, 17 
(July 11, 1923).—J. L. P. 

Possibility of Obtaining More Fractions in Continuous Dis- 
tillation. E. Oman. Svensk Pappers Tid. 26, 223, 238-41 (1923) ; 
Chem, Abstr. 17, 2781. Swedish and German apparatus for con- 
tinuous fractional distillation of sulphite liquor are compared. The 
possibility of getting more than two fractions and the limits within 
which they may be obtained are discussed. Three cuts, five graphs 
and seven tables show the arrangement of shelves, the per cent of 
methyl alcohol on each shelf with reference to the shelf below and 
the minimum methyl alcohol content for varying per cents of methy! 
alcohol in the total distillate—C. J. W. 


Evaporation of Waste Liquor in Cellulose Plants. E. Wirth. 
Svensk Pappers Tid. 26, 10-11 (1923). Chem. Abstr. 17, 278). 
The advantages and disadvantages of horizontal and of vertical 
heating surfaces are compared with special reference to the tem- 
perature.—C. J. W. 


Evaporation of Waste Liquors in Cellulose Plants. K. L. 
Thunholm. Svensk. Pappers Tid. 25, 345-346 (1922). Chem. 
Abstr. 17, 2781. A résumé of these phases of evaporation of waste 
liquor: the formation of scum, use of horizontal heating surfaces, 
efficiency of the scrapers, accessibility of the apparatus, steam speed 
and compression. The exact rise of the boiling point when evap 
orating waste liquors depends upon whether sulphate liquor, neu- 
tralized sulphite liquor or non-neutralized sulphite liquor is used.- 
G5. WW. 

Apparatus for Evaporating Sulphite Liquor. H. Thorbjorn- 
son. Svensk. Pappers Tid. 25, 368-370 (1922). Chem. Abstr. 17, 
2782. A new apparatus for continuous evaporation of sulphite 
liquor is described. It has no movable parts. Data for three trials 
are given leading to transmission coefficients of 4,650, 4,880 and 
5,080 respectively. All parts of the Apparatus in contact with 
steam must be of copper, acidproof metal or cast iron. Steel tubes 
are of short life for continuous evaporation. Other parts may be 
of sheet iron, lined with acidproof masonry.—C. J. W. 

Organic Compounds From Sulphite Liquors. Aktieselskapet 
Sulfitsprit. Norw. pat. 34,835, May 1, 1922. Chem. Abstr. 17, 
2504. For the decomposition of the ligninsulphonic acids and the 
consequent precipitation of the lignites, a certain concentration of 
sulphuric acid in the liquor is required. This is attained by con- 
ducting the liquor, together with gas from the roasting furnaces, 
into an autoclave supplied with an apparatus for spark discharging. 
Sulphur dioxide is oxidized and sulphur trioxide absorbed by the 
liquor. The gas is then blown into the absorption towers.— 
CG. 5. W. 

Sulphite Waste Liquor. Aktieselskapet Sulfitkul. Norw. pat. 
34,954, May 22, 1922. Chem. Abstr. 17, 2504. The liquor is heated 
ander high pressure in the usual way and neutralized with lime- 
stone. Then lime milk is added until alkaline reaction, whereby a 
precipitation of lignites is obtained—C. J. W. 
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Pump for Fibrous Liquids. P. C. Sshaaning. Norw. pat. 
34,416, March 20, 1921. Chem. Abstr. 17, 2375. A pump for cellu- 
Jose liquor, etc. Compressed air is added in the pipe between the 
pump and the outlet.—C. J. W. 


Alkaline Processes 


Chlorine, Chlorine Hydrate and Waste Waters. Raymond 
Fournier. Papeterie 45, 374-378, 418-425 (Apr. 25, May 10, 1923). 
The DeVains process is being further studied with a view to de- 
creasing the caustic soda consumption without *increasing the 
chlorine consumption and eliminating the discharge of alkaline 
waste liquors. Decrease in caustic soda consumption can be ob- 
tained by partial recovery, so that the amount actually used is 
equivalent to the chlorine used. By mixing waste bleach and al- 
kaline liquors, they neutralize each other and the mixture is prac- 
tically neutral. These waste liquors are discussed from the stand- 
point of stream pollution—A. P.-C. 

Discharging Liquor From Digesters. W. Raitt. Eng. pat. 
195,005. A common system of pipes having branch connections to 
each digester and to liquor storage tanks is provided. Each pipe 
system has its valves and perforated screens. The screens are fixed 
inside each digester in such a position as will permit the discharge 
under steam pressure of the supernatant spent liquor lying above 
the pulp mass at a point above the pulp mass.—A. P.-C. 


Chemistry of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Process—I. Apsen, 
Loblolly Pine and Jack Pine by the Soda Process. S. D. 
Wells, R. H. Grabow, J. A. Staidl and Mark W. Bray. Paper 


Trade J. 76, No. 24, 49-55 (June 14, 1923). A large series of 
cooks is described in detail, with analyses of impregnating, cooking 
and black liquors, and analyses and strength tests of the pulps at 
various stages of the process. All cooks were made with pre- 
liminary impregnation. Approximately 90 per cent of the cooking 
occurs in the first two hours. At the beginning the cellulose is re- 
moved as fast as the lignin;-but in the middle portion of the cook 
the lignin removal is more rapid. The wood constituents forming 
acetic, formic and other volatile acids are easily hydrolyzed, most 
of them being removed before the digester has reached full pres- 
sure, The point of maximum bleachability may be passed in cook- 
ing, and further cooking increases bleach requirements. Extraction 
and removal of alkali soluble material in one case greatly increased 
ease of bleaching. During the latter part of the cook volatile 
methoxyl compounds are converted into non-volatile compounds.— 
A. PG 

The Influence of Sulphur ‘in the Cooking of Jack Pine by 
the Sulphate Process. Sidney D. Well. Pulp & Paper 21, 
623-626 (June 21, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 786-793 (Aug., 1923). Ex- 
periments and results described in detail show that the general 
effect of sulphur in the cooking of sulphate pulps is to speed up 
the cooking reaction, so that under similar conditions the same 
degree of digestion is obtained at least one hour earlier in the case 
of somewhat under-cooked pulps and in the case of well-cooked 
pulps the difference is more marked. There are marked increases 
in tearing resistance (almost 20 per cent), folding resistance (al- 
most 500 per cent), bursting strength and tensile strength. Where 
equal yields of pulp are obtained, the use of sulphur reduces bleach 
consumption 50 per cent. Use of sulphur reduces the loss of cellu- 
lose in cooking about 50 per cent. There is otherwise little differ- 
ence in the chemical composition of the pulps.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Pulp Manufacture. A. Oliver. Eng. pat. 193,965. 
According to this process the cellulose materials to be transformed 
into pulps maintain a continuous flow during the whole treatment. 
The exhausted soda lyes are continuously renewed and regenerated. 
Variable and adjustable resistances in the apparatus permit uni- 
form treatment of pulp at all stages from introduction to removal 
as pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Losses in Making Soda Fiber. E. Sutermeister. Paper Mill 
47, No. 22, 38, 60 (June 2, 1923) ; Paper Ind. 5, 488-9 (June, 1923). 
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Brief discussion of the losses caused by poor quality wood, and of 
heat, soda, lime, fiber and time losses.—A. P.-C. 

Purifying Soda Cellulose—A New Process. F. Krenn. 
MW’ochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 698-699 (1923); Paper Ind. 5, 479-480 
(June, 1923). The cooks are timed so that after one cook has 
been blown into the diffuser the next cook is ready to relieve, and 
in releasing the pressure from 9 to 4 atmospheres the released 
steam is led into the diffuser to force the black liquor out of the 
pulp. The latter is broken up by means of water under pressure 
which is forced through perforated pipes—A. P.-C. 

The Rinman System for Working Cellulose and Chemical 
Products. E. L. Rinman. Svensk. Pappers Tid. 26, 158-162 
(1923). Chem, Abstr. 17, 2781. The Rinman system for sulphate 
pulp differs from others in the method of digesting and in the 
working up of the waste liquors. The use of soda liquor alone in- 
stead of soda liquor and sodium sulphide obviates foul odors. The 
chips are treated at 90° to 100° with the dilute black liquor, which 
later will be used in the digester and then with the white liquor. 
During digesting the temperature is raised only fast enough to dis- 
solve the incrustations. Longer time and lower temperature are used 
than normally. Waste liquors are of two kinds, black liquor and 
a mixture of black liquor, white liquor and lime called lime liquor. 
From 7,000 1. of the former 4,800 kg. of water are evaporated, 
leaving 2,800 kg. of 32° Be. black liquor, and from 5,860 kg. of 
the latter 1,860 kg. of water are evaporated, leaving 4,000 kg. of 
thick liquor for dry distillation. Each ton of raw pulp yields 25 
to 30 kg. of methyl alcohol, 16 to 20 kg. of acetone, 16 to 20 kg. 
of methyl ethyl ketone, 18 kg. of ketone oils and 50 kg. of heavy 
oils. This method gives the same yield of cellulose as the usual 
sulphate method and 50% more side products with only a slightly 
increased cost of production—C. J. W. 

Washing Sulphate Pulp in Diffusers. T. Samson. Svensk. 
Pappers Tid. 26, 60 (1923). Chem. Abstr. 17, 2782. Diagrams are 
given for washing sulphate pulp in diffuser set up in circles of 5, 
7 or 9 circular diffusers so that each gets the same amount of 
washing. —C, J. W. 


Miscellaneous 


Application of a Quick-Acting Regulator to Paper Machine 
Drive. V. Sylvestre. Papeterie 45, 262-269 (Mar. 25, 1923); 
Papier 26, 335-343 (Mar., 1923)—A description of the Leonard 

, system for driving the variable speed portion of the paper machine 
by means of a direct current motor and of the Brown-Boveri quick- 
acting regulator for keeping the speed constant within 1 per cent.— 
A. P.-C. 

Elimination of Froth on Papermachine Wires. P. K. Baird. 
U. S. pat. 1,442,848, Jan. 23, 1923—Same as Can. pat. 222,767. See 
Pulp and Paper 20, 1056 (Nov. 30, 1922). Paper Trade J. 75, No. 
18, 55, Nov. 2, 1922—A. P.-C. 

Felting Fibers on the Papermachine at High Speeds. F. W. 
Monaghan. Can. pat. 213,968, Oct. 25, 1921; Eng. pat. 181,140, 
Mar. 16, 1921.—A strong and satisfactory web of paper can be 
made a high speed (e. g., 1,000 ft. per min.) on a fourdrinier or 
similar type of machine by feeding the water and stock on to the 
machine under pressure, and providing means whereby the stock, 
after passing under the slice, accumulates in a pool, through which 
the rate of flow of the stock is approximately equal to the speed 
of the wire. The desired velocity is imparted to the stock by using 
more water than usual, and suitably adjusting the pressure head in 
the flow box. The pool may be formed by extending the apron 
over the machine wire for a short distance or by placing the slice 
behind the axis of the breast roll. Difficulty may be experienced 
when running at high speed in removing the water from the web; 
in such cases the suction box end of the wire should be raised to 
give the water more opportunity for draining away. The main 
feature of this process is that by maintaining a pool of stock above 
the wire the fibers become well mixed and give a well felted sheet. 
—A. P.-C. 
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What is believed to be an absolutely unique installation was re- 
cently placed in operation in the Berlin, N. H., plant of the Brown 
Company, pulp, paper and chemical manufacturers. It is an elec- 
tric boiler of 18,000 kilowatts (1,800 boiler horse-power) rated 
capacity operating at 22,000 volts, three phase, sixty cycles, 135 Ib. 
gage pressure, and producing 50,000 pounds of steam per hour. It 
displaces 69 long tons of coal in 23 hours, worth $550 under the 
boilers. 

The boiler was installed for use only twenty-three hours on Sun- 
days and other holidays, when the mill is shut down with the ex- 
ception of sulphite digesters and other apparatus requiring steam 
every day. 


Avoid Step-down Transformers 


The Brown Company wanted a large electric boiler to make use 
of all surplus power and believed at first that a lower voltage would 
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have to be employed. But after discussing this question with the 
builders, it was agreed that the expense of step-down transformers 
could be avoided if a boiler could be made to operate successfully 
at 22,000 volts. The transformers would have cost twice as much 
as the boiler. It was recognized by both companies that no such 
boiler had ever been built or ever attempted, and that certain diffi- 
culties might be encountered which, unless overcome, might in the 
end make it necessary to employ a lower voltage as originally con- 
templated. None of the difficulties which there seemed reason to 
anticipate materialized, and the successful operation of this boiler 
is very gratifying to designers and users. Too much credit for this 
success cannot be given to George P. Abbott, Electrical Engineer of 
the Brown Company, whose confidence that a 22,000-volt boiler 
would prove practical, never wavered. 


Vertical Tank Boiler 


The boiler consists of three vertical tanks, each 84 in. diameter and 
82 in. high between heads. It occupies a floor space 25 ft. 6 in. long 
by 8 ft. 2 in. wide, and.is 15 ft. 6 in. high from the floor to cable 
terminals. It requires total headroom of 24 ft. from the floor to 
allow sufficient space for the removal of electrodes. A space 10 


ft. long by 5 ft. wide is also required to install the oil switches and 
barriers. 
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22,000-VOLT ELECTRIC STEAM BOILER 


By P. H. Fater, Vice-Presiwent Exvectric Furnace Construciion Co. 


Difficulties Anticipated 

The difficulties which were anticipated were: 

1. Insulation of the conductors where they enter the tanks. Ne 
trouble whatever was experienced. 

2. Inability to operate at low load. In the first place the Brown 
Company desired to operate this boiler principally on Sundays and 
other mill holidays and then at full load. However, in times of 
power shortage due to low water, it is desirable to use whatever 
power is available. It was found that the boiler operates quite as 
well at one-quarter load as at full load. 

3. Rapid wear of electrodes. Actual results were most gratify- 
ing. Observations of the electrodes indicate that they will last five 
years, if used sixty days per year. But it is evident that the great- 
est wear occurs when the boiler is started and when shutting it 
down, due to arcing when contact with the water is made and 
broken. It is probable, therefore, that they would last a full year 
in continuous operation or with a comparatively small number of 
interruptions. 

Cost $25,000 to Install 


The cost of the installation was $25,000. Thus the boiler will 
have returned its entire capital cost in 46 days of 23-hour operation 
by the cost of the coal which it displaces. 

While the number of places where large blocks of surplus power 
are available for this purpose, is limited, there are a great many 
cases where smaller quantities of hydro-electric power are constantly 
going to waste through low load during the working day, and not 
used at all nights, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and other holidays. 
In other cases blocks of power are bought and paid for by the 
year whether used or not. Control systems have been worked out 
whereby electric boilers can be caused to automatically absorb sur- 
plus power at any time to produce steam or hot water and auto- 
matically to release the whole or any part of such power when the 
normal uses of a mill again require it. These automatic controls 
can be adapted to meet almost any kind of conditions. Hand oper- 
ated electric boilers yield a very handsome return on their cost and 
when equipped with automatic control so that they will constantly 
float on a system increase still more their earning power, wherever 
there is use for steam or hot water. 


Engineers Visit Whitingham Dam 

Horyoxe, Mass., October 2, 1923.—Several Holyokers joined the 
excursion and tour of inspection that was undertaken last week under 
the auspices of the Engineering Society of Western Massachusetts 
to visit the new dam and power development of the New England 
Power Company at Whitingham, Vt. This is the largest dam of its 
kind in the east, being 200 feet high and holding back 47 billion 
gallons of water and affording a head of 200 feet for power pur- 
poses. There are two 20,000 kw. hydro-electric units being in- 
stalled and space is left for a third. Henry M. Chase of the Deane 
Works is vice-president of the Engineering Society. . The. develop- 
ment of the new power project is being watched with much in- 
terest by the Holyoke Water Power Company and indirectly will 
have some little effect on the Connecticut River, as the Deerfield 
River, on which the project is located, is a tributary of the Con- 
necticut. The big power development at Vernon some years ago 
has had a marked effect on the flow here, there being times of low 
water when it is necessary to shut the headgates while the Vernon 
pond fills up over Sunday. 


Dividend on Abitibi Stock 
Toronto, October 3, .1923.—Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
has declared a regular quarterly dividend of $1 on the common 
stock, payable October 20 to stock of record October 10. 
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DEPARTMENT” 


Conducted by the Special Committee on Accounting Terminology of the American Institute of Accountants 
(Continued from last week) 


Tentative definitions of balance sheets. The terms defined com- 
prise all the classifications of balance sheets which the committee 
has compiled to date. 


Double Account Form Balance Sheet 


A balance sheet which is divided into two sections, viz., capital 
or financing and operating or general. This form, based upon the 
double-account system, is used chiefly in Great Britain and is pre- 
scribed for certain public utility companies incorporated under 
special acts of parliament, e. g., railways; gas companies; and 
electric-light companies. The system has also been adopted by 
other companies, e. g., tramway, canal and shipping companies; 
water and electric-power companies; telegraph and telephone com- 
panies; mining and quarrying companies; and companies holding 
lands and buildings for letting purposes. 

The “capital account” is on a cash basis and reflects the capital 
receipts and expenditure as shown by the capital account ledger. 
On the one side are shown the receipts from shares or stock and 
debentures, including any premiums, and on the other side are 
shown the various fixed assets on which the money thus received 
has been expended, including legal fees charged in connection with 
land and parliamentary expenses in promoting special acts of parlia- 
ment, and the balance of the “capital account” is carried down to 
the second section or “general balance sheet.” 

The “general balance sheet” includes the floating assets and lia- 
bilities, “reserve fund,” “depreciation fund,” revenue account bal- 
ance and all other items: 

The fixed assets are never depreciated in the “capital account,” 
but depreciation may be provided for by charging net revenue ac- 
count and crediting a depreciation fund account, such “funds” 
(credit accounts) being compulsory with some classes of com- 
panies. 


Fund Balance Sheet 


A balance sheet which sets forth the assets and liabilities of a 
particular fund, e. g., sinking fund, corporate stock fund, trust 
fund. 

This form of balance sheet is used chiefly in connection with 
municipal operations and when so used shows the funding relations 
of a city, or other political subdivision, containing on the credit 
side unexpended authorizations to incur liabilities, contingent lia- 
bilities on contracts and orders, reserves for retirement of tem- 
porary loans, etc., and on the debit side resources available for 
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meeting them, such as cash not otherwise applied, outstanding taxes 
available and the amount of other revenue which a city or other 
political subdivision has pledged itself to collect. 


General Balance Sheet 
A term used in Great Britain as descriptive of the second section 
of a double account form balance sheet. 
In the United States the term is sometimes used synonymously 
with condensed balance sheet and sometimes loosely applied to a 
balance sheet without special significance. In municipal accounting 


the term is used to distinguish the statement from a revenue or 
fund balance sheet. 


Preliminary Balance Sheet 


A balance sheet prepared from incomplete data and. usually con- 
taining estimates subject to revision when complete data are avail- 
able. Synonym: tentative balance sheet. 


Pro-Forma Balance Sheet 


A balance sheet containing suppositious headings, and sometimes 
figures used as a basis for illustrating a principle or for other 
purposes. 


Revenue Balance Sheet 


A term used in municipal accounting as descriptive of a state- 
ment setting forth current assets and liabilities; specifically, cash 
and amounts due from current revenues, and the liability thereon 
due to appropriations. 


Suggested Balance Sheet 


This term applies to form more than to figures and is descriptive 
of a balance sheet subject to review and modification or amplifica- 
tion before receiving final approval for its publication as an official 
statement. It is usually based upon complete data as distinct from 
a preliminary or tentative balance sheet which is almost invariably 
based upon incomplete data. 


Uncertified Balance Sheet 


A balance sheet which does not bear the certificate of an inde- 
pendent auditor (or auditors). 

Tentative definition of “profit and loss statement” together with 
some comments in relation thereto, references being made to similar 
or related statements for purpose of comparison. 

At the outset, attention is called to the confusion which exists 
as to the use of the words “statement”. and “account.” One of the 
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most striking examples is the profit and loss statement which is 
frequently designated as the profit and loss account. The commit- 
tee feels that the distinction between the two words should be ob- 
served: the profit and loss account properly describes the account 
in a ledger to which appropriate items are posted, whereas the 
profit and loss statement reflects the analysis of such an account 
which usually accompanies, and is complementary to, the balance 
sheet. Even if the final balance is identical (adjustments may 
create a difference), the arrangement and analysis of the items are 
markedly different in most cases. 


Profit and Loss Statement 


A statement, prepared from the books and records of a going 
enterprise conducted for profit which assembles all the income and 
expenses or profits and losses applicable to a stated period, the 
balance of the items reflecting the net profit or loss as the case 
may be. 

It may reflect operations recorded by either a double entry or 
single entry system of bookkeeping, in the former case it is the 
concomitant of a balance sheet and, in the latter case, the accom- 
panying statement is technically known .as a “statement of assets 
and liabilities.”* 

It may reflect the operations of an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration or association, and the term is usually confined to a state- 
ment prepared from the accounts of a business wherein the in- 
vestment or employment of capital is essential to its proper con- 
duct, the return upon capital, as shown by the profit and loss state- 
ment, being, in most cases, the true measure of success or failure. 
Accounting regulatory bodies have, however, prescribed the term 
“income statement” for the operations of public utilities, though 
the statement is frequently referred to as “earnings statement” or 
“operating statement,” and in Great Britain, the term “revenue ac- 
count” is used for similar purposes. 

The committee has not sufficiently complete data at hand to war- 
rant definite conclusions being drawn in respect to the titles of 
statements, showing income and expenses, of corporations or other 
legal entities under the jurisdiction of the insurance and banking 
laws of the several states or of similar enterprises controlled by 
federal statutes and regulations. Suffice it to say, that “income” 
is the title prescribed for insurance companies in the state of New 
York and that the titles in the banking business vary considerably, 
“statement of profits and expenses” being one of the variations. 

A profit and loss statement may be sectionalized and this is a 
common procedure in respect to the accounts of trading or manu- 
facturing concerns, the statement, in these cases, being designated 
frequently as “trading and profit and loss statement” or “manu- 
facturing and profit and loss statement.” Sometimes the title 
“profit and loss and income statement” or “loss and gain statement” 
is used, or some other combination of the foregoing descriptive 
words. An example of extreme sectionalizing in a profit and loss 
statement of a manufacturing corporation follows: 


Section No. 1—Manufacturing 


Debited with inventory of raw material and work in process at 
beginning, raw materiat purchased less discounts, inward transpor- 
tation charges, productive labor and manufacturing overhead includ- 
ing depreciation. 

Credited with inventory of raw material and work in process at 
end and sale of by-product, ashes, steam, etc. 

Balance designated as “cost of production” or “cost of manu- 
facturing” carried down to section No. 2. 


Section No. 2—Finished Product 
Debited with inventory of finished product at beginning and 
warehouse or storeroom expense (re-storage of finished product). 
Credited with inventory of finished product at end. 


Balance designated as “cost of goods sold” carried down to sec- 
tion No. 3. 


Cost Section 


Section No. 3—Trading . 


Debited with salesmen’s salaries, commissions and expenses, out- 
ward transportation charges, advertising, boxes and cases and mis- 
cellaneous selling expenses. 

Credited with sales less discounts, returns and allowances. 

Balance designated as “gross profit” carried down to section 
No. 4. 

Section No. 4—General 

Debited with general and administrative expenses and sundry 
losses (e. g. bad debts; fire loss; shut-down expense). 

Credited with miscellaneous operating income (e. g., rents from 
operating property) and sundry profits (e. g., profit on sale of 
land not held as investment). 

Balance designated as “net operating profit” carried down to sec- 
tion No. 5. 

Section No. 5—Financial 


Debited with interest paid (or accrued), amortization of debt dis- 
count and expense and loss on sale of investments. 

Credited with miscellaneous interest received (or accrued), in- 
come from investments (interest and dividends) and profit on sale 
of investments. 

Balance designated as “net profit before charging federal income 
tax” carried down to section No. 6. 


Section No. 6—Federal Income Tax 


Debited with federal income tax (estimated or actual if known). 
Balance designated as “net profit” carried down to section No. 7. 


No. 7—Distribution or Appropriation 

Debited with dividends paid or declared and surplus reserves 
(e. g., reserve for contingencies). 

Balances designated as “unappropriated surplus” carried to sur- 
plus. 

The foregoing, as previously stated, is merely an example of 
sectionalizing carried to extremes, there being no hard and fast 
rule covering the method of stating such accounts. Sometimes the 
arrangement depends upon the peculiar circumstances of a case in 
which it may be desirable to stress a particular element or phase 
of a business, e. g., the accounts may be stated in such a manner as 
to show results before and after providing for depreciation, or de- 
pletion (in a concern operating a wasting asset) and, in the ac- 
counts of carriers by water, the profit or loss of each voyage may 
be separately shown. 

In many cases, where proper stores or stock accounts are kept, 
“material used” is shown in the manufacturing section instead of 
the inventories and purchases of raw material, and the difference 
between the physical and book inventory, at inventory dates, is 
shown, if relatively small, as a separate item or merged with the 
total of “material used.” If, however, the difference is relatively 
large and the period of accumulation is not wholly within the period 
for which the accounts are being stated, it is usually excluded from 
the manufacturing section, frequently being written off to surplus 
direct. If manufacturing material is used for purposes other than 
manufacturing (e. g., for construction or repair work), the 
“material used” method should of course be adopted. 


Profit and Loss Statement 


The profit and loss statement of a trading or manufacturing con- 
cern frequently is divided into two sections only (in trading ac- 
counts the manufacturing element is of course non-existent), the 
balances showing respectively gross profit and net profit and some- 
times the statement is not sectionalized at all, particularly when 
operations are on a very small scale, and dividends paid or declared 
are frequently shown in a separate statement of surplus, unless the 
authorizing resolution specifically directs that they be paid out of, 
or charged to, current profits. 

Some accountants differentiate in a profit and loss statement be- 
tween “cost of goods sold” and “cost of producing goods sold,” 
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the former including purchases plus or minus inventory differences 
and the latter including the former plus wages and overhead and 
occasionally inventories of finished product are included in the man- 
ufacturing section and the balance designated as “cost of goods 
sold” instead of “cost of production” or “cost of manufacturing,” 
but the committee believes this to be an unscientific method of stat- 
ing the accounts. “Cost of Sales” is a term commonly used synony- 
mously with “cost of goods sold.” 

“Cost of assembling” is a term sometimes used in a profit and loss 
statement as descriptive of the cost of producing a finished article 
from manufactured parts and “cost of production” is prescribed 
by accounting regulatory bodies, or used by personal preference, in 
referencé to the accounts of concerns operating a wasting asset or 
producing a commodity from natural elements. If concerns oper- 
ating a wasting asset fabricate the product, the cost thereof, in- 
cluding the cost of production (sometimes designated as “cost of 
product used”) usually bears the caption “cost of manufacturing.” 

It is important to note that the word “cost” as used in the fore- 
going captions, is a misnomer when inventories have been priced 
at market or at any price other than cost (actual or estimated). 
This misuse of the word may, however, be overcome by stating in- 
ventories at cost and the net increment (writing up inventory 
values is not considered good accounting practice except in rare 
cases) or decrement in value, in a subsequent section of the profit 
and loss statement. This method is, however, rarely employed, 
though it results in a clear statement of facts. 


Where “Cost” Loses Significance 

In some undertakings manufacturing large units under contract 
requiring a long period of time for their completion (e. g., ship- 
building), it is’ permissible, under certain conditions, to include a 
proportionate amount of profit in the inventory value of work in 
process. In these cases the word “cost” loses its significance en- 
tirely. 

The profit or loss on sale of investments or of operating property 
is frequently shown in a statement of surplus (even when not re- 
quired by accounting regulatory bodies) on the theory that a state- 
ment of current operations, by whatever name called, should reflect 
the result of normal activities and that the result of collateral un- 
dertakings or profits or losses of an extraordinary nature (unless 
negligible in amount) should be excluded therefrom. 

Selling expenses may be shown in the general section of a profit 
and loss statement rather than in the trading séction, and some ac- 
countants differentiate between “gross trading profit” and “net trad- 
ing profit,” the latter being arrived at after charging selling ex- 
penses thereto. It is still a debatable point as to whether cash 
discounts taken and given should be deducted from purchases and 
sales respectively, or whether they should be treated as financial 
transactions and therefore excluded from the manufacturing or 
trading section. 

The two sides of a profit and loss statement may be designated 
as “Debit” or “Dr.” and “Credit” or “Cr.” respectively and/or a 
differentiation may be made by prefixing the prepositions “To” and 
“By” to each debt and credit item respectively, or these designa- 
tions may ‘be omitted entirely. 

Frequently the statement is prepared without debit and credit 
sides, the same results being obtained by addition and deduction and 
the use of inner columns for detail; in such cases, the chief source 
of income (e. g., sales) is shown first, but apart from this, the 
rules of practice governing sections apply, generally speaking, 
equally to sequence and indention. The “income statement” of pub- 
lic utilities is always prepared, by prescribed regulation, on the 
addition and deduction plan and the designations of the interim 
balances vary considerably, though qualifications of the words 
“revenue” and “income” are chiefly in use. 


Many Debatable Points 
In short, there are many variations of the foregoing example of a 
sectionalized profit and loss statement and many debatable points, 
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but the important thing in connection with a profit and loss state- 
ment is that it be prepared with due regard to the nature of the 
business, in such detail as appears to be required (“condensed” may 
be prefixed to the title when but little detail is shown) and on the 
same basis, as far as possible, for succeeding periods. By following 
the latter rule, comparative figures, which are in fact comparable, 
will be readily available to those entitled to the information, a 
“comparative profit and loss statement” being frequently prepared 
with that end in view. 

A profit and loss statement is frequently prepared to show trans- 
actions, with the public, of a holding company and its subsidiaries 
(inter-company transactions being eliminated): in these cases, the 
word “consolidated” is usually prefixed to the title, less frequently, 
the word “general” or “combined,” and sometimes “general” is 
added to one of the other words for good measure, no other pur- 
pose being served thereby. The committee believes that the word 
“general” should be omitted from the title in all cases, as it does 
not convey a definite meaning. 

In many public utility accounting classifications the prescribed 
“profit and loss account” is, in fact, a statement of surplus for the 
period and includes the following items, in addition to the balance 
at beginning and end and the amount transferred from the “in- 
come statement”: overlapping items designated as delayed income 
debits and credits; unrefundable over-charges; profit and loss on 
real property and equipment sold; debt and stock discount ex- 
tinguished through surplus; appropriations of surplus for various 
purposes, including the payment of dividends; and other items not 
applicable to current operations under the accounting rules in force. 

A statement of operations of an undertaking not conducted for 
profit is usually designated as an “income and expenditure (or ex- 
pense) statement” or merely “income statement” and sometimes the 
term “operating statement” is used in reference to the accounts of 
clubs and similar activities, but, whatever the exact title, the words 
“profit,” “gain” and “loss” should always be omitted therefrom. 


“Income Statement” Defined 


The term “income statement” or “income and expenditure (or 
expense) statement” is also used in reference to the accounts of 
professional and other activities conducted as a means of liveli- 
hood, wherein gross income is derived, almost wholly, from the 
efforts of an individual or individuals whose accounts are being 
stated and wherein the capital employed is but a neglible factor. 

The line of demarcation between a “profit and loss statement” and 
an “income statement” (as described in the foregoing paragraph) 
is not, however, clear cut and practice is not uniform in the matter. 

The income and expenses of a solvent concern whose affairs are 
being wound up may be shown in opposite sections of a realiza- 
tion and liquidation statement, the sections being sometimes desig- 
nated as “supplementary debits” (or charges) and “supplementary 
credits” respectively, accompanied by a trustee’s cash statement 
and a balance sheet (or statement of assets and liabilities). 

The bankruptcy law of the United States does not provide for’ a 
statement of affairs and deficiency account (the law specifically ex- 
cludes municipal, railroad, insurance and banking corporations from 
the benefits of its provisions), but such statements are frequently 
prepared from the accounts of insolvent concerns whether bank- 
rupt or not, in addition to, or in lieu of, the forms prescribed by 
the bankruptcy law. 

The operations of insolvent concerns whose affairs are in the 
hands of trustees or receivers may be continued on a normal or 
restricted scale by permission of creditors or by direction of the 
court. In either of these events, the titles of the various financial 
statements, including the statement of current operations (profit 
and loss; income; etc.), do not differ from those prepared from the 


accounts of solvent going concerns, except that the word “trustee’s 
or “receiver’s” may be, and preferably is, prefixed to each title, 
though public utility accounting classifications do not provide for 


such contingencies. 
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MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE IN TAX CASES" 


While we know that injustice to individual taxpayers arising from 
the application of general principles and rules can hardly be avoided 
in all cases, a practice which has recently been instituted in the 
Department of Internal Revenue can hardly fail to do other than 
increase these miscarriages of justice. A few months ago, to assist 
the Committee on Appeals and Review, some ten Assistant Solici- 
tors were assigned to dispose of cases on appeal. Each attorney 
was given fifty or sixty different cases, sent up from the units. 
The instructions were to grant hearings and pass judgment, not 
only on points of law, but on all accounting questions involved. 
Very few, if any, of these attorneys make any pretense of being 
accountants or of being trained in accounting practice and methods. 

To aggravate the situation, many of the units had been very 
prone in recent months, in case of an appeal, where several points 
were involved which might have been settled in the unit, to refer all 
questions raised to the Committee on Appeals and Review for set- 
tlement. While the work of each attorney, passing on the case, is 
finally approved by someone else, it is apparent, where the cases 
involve complicated questions of accounting not much time can 
be given to the cases in the final review. When it is kept in 
mind that a large proportion of the cases under review are 1917 and 
1918 cases, and the further fact that the taxpayers have, in most 
cases prior to the appeal, been put to very considerable expense, 
much inconvenience and loss of time, the injustice of attempting 
to have an attorney unfamiliar with accounting, as a last relief, 
pass on purely accounting questions, is apparent. 

The Solicitor’s Department has rendered a valuable service in 
elucidating and finally determining the various legal questions which 
are constantly being raised. To have these attorneys, however, act 
as arbitrators in difficult accounting questions is just as subject to 
criticism as it would be for our courts, because they were over- 
burdened to call in accountants to pass on difficult legal points. 

One of the results of the present practice will be to throw into 
court many questions and cases which would otherwise have been 
settled in the Department. Eventually, the taxpayers, willing to 
fight long enough, will probably receive justice; yet it will be at 
an unnecessary expense and outlay. 

One illustration: The “A” Fabricating Company, for many years 
prior to 1917, determined its inventories monthly, through its En- 
gineering Department, and furnished its directors monthly balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements. During the middle of the 
year, what was termed a physical inventory was taken, but owing 
to the nature of the contracts carried out, the inventory was only 
physical to the extent of a small percentage of the total. The com- 
pany filed its 1917 return on a calendar year basis. The Field 
Agent decided that the book inventories might or might not be 
correct and attempted to put the company on a fiscal year basis, 
and as such a basis was not permitted in 1917, took five-twelfths 
of the fiscal year’s earnings ending in 1917 and seven-twelfths of 
the fiscal year’s earnings ending in 1918 and applied the 1917 tax 
rates thereto, using, however, the invested capital as disclosed by 
the book inventory as of December 31, 1916. If the earnings of 
each fiscal year had been the same, there would have been no dif- 
ference in the income. If the earnings of one fiscal year were much 
greater than the earnings for the calendar year, it is apparent that 
such a basis would result in the proportioned earnings for 1917 being 
in excess of the calendar year’s earnings. This happened to be the 
A Company’s case. It might have worked out the other way. In 
the unit taxpayer contended that there was no authority for tak- 
ing five-twelfths of one year and seven-twelfths of another year, 
when it was evident that such a method would give earnings far 
larger than the actual earnings for the calendar year. Taxpayer 
also contended that the law did not allow a fiscal year in 1917, 
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when the return was not filed on a fiscal year basis, and that the 
only justification for the five-twelfths and seven-twelfths method was 
somewhat analogous to a fiscal year basis. Taxpayer showed that 
consistency was one of the principal factors in the determination 
of inventories, and that the company had been consistent in its 
method of calculating inventories for many years. It claimed that 
if the book inventories were not correct that, in view of the fact 
that the tonnage was known, the December 31 inventory should 
be corrected and not abandoned. Evidence was submitted show- 
ing that the inventory calculated at the average market price of 
all tonnage at the beginning and the end of 1917 was within 2 per 
cent of the book figures. Taxpayer also stated that it would be 
willing to accept the five-twelfths and seven-twelfths method, if 
the same method would be followed in the years 1918 and 1919, 
as this would allow a long enough period to equalize the distribu- 
tion. The Government authorities stated, however, that in 1918 or 
1919 this method would not be permissible. 

The attorney hearing the case on appeal, in spite of the evidence 
submitted, concluded that the unit in computing net income on 
the five-twelfths and seven-twelfths basis, was correct. In justice 
to the attorney handling the case, it should be stated in this case 
an appeal was made to the Commissioner who in turn sustained 
the five-twelfths and seven-twelfths method of determining net in- 
come, saying this was done in default of better evidence of the true 
income. 

Both reviews ignored entirely the question of responsibility of 
the Department to pass on and determine the correctness of the 
inventories as used. In substantiation of the correctness of the 
December 31 inventory, taxpayer went to very heavy expense, and 
as the evidence indicated that the said book inventories were sub- 
stantially correct, they were probably more nearly correct than 
the inventories in many lines of business. At best, inventories in 
all fabricating and manufacturing lines represent but approxima- 
tions, the incorrectness depending upon the skill and accuracy of 
those computing said inventories. 

If, as has been said, law is at best but educated common sense, 
how can we practice in tax fields without an occasional lament from 
the mountain top? 


Satisfied With News Print Definition 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 29, 1923.—E. H. Baker, well 
known publisher of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, stated while on a 
visit here last week that he was of the opinion that the majority of 
the newspaper publishers of the country are very well satisfied with 
the definition of standard news print paper as set forth by the 
Treasury Department recently. Mr. Baker stated, however, that 
the definition would be one of the subjects of a conference to be 
held in New York City within the next couple of weeks. 

The subject of forestry, also, he said, would be gone into fully. 
It is understood that the conference will deal in part with legis- 
lation at the forthcoming session of Congress and also those par- 
ticipating will discuss whether or not the forestry question shall 
be presented to the President. 


Wants Paper Machine Man 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 1, 1923.—B. W. Scribner, chief of 
the Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, wants a man in his labor- 
atory to work on the experimental paper machine. He is desirous 
of obtaining the services of a man who has had a few years of ex- 
perience in paper making and who wishes to fit himself for technical 
investigation work along paper making lines. Mr. Scribner states 
that a high school education will be sufficient. 





October 4, 1923 


MICHIGAN TYPOTHETAE HAS 
NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Karl W. Lambooy of the Lambooy Label and Wrapper Co. 
Elected President—Three Cities Make Bids for 1924 
Convention—Committee on Resolutions Recommends In- 
tensive Study of Costs and Appointment of Trained Cost 
Accountant—Jacob Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. Addresses Banquet Gathering 
on Subject of “Business Ethics.” 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., October 3, 1923.—Karl W. Lambooy, of the 
Lambooy Label and Wrapper Company, was elected president of 
the Michigan Typothete Federation at the concluding session in 
connection with its ninth annual convention. He succeeds George 
A. Barnes, of Flint. Other officers elected are: Vice president, 


Leslie C. Smith, Detroit; secretary-treasurer, Edwin C. Peters, 
Saginaw, re-elected. 


Three Cities Want 1924 Convention 


The Flint Chamber of Commerce is first in the field with a bid 
for the 1924 convention. Grand Rapids and Detroit are listed as 
prospective bidders. The Typothete met in Flint in’ 1922. 

Intensive study of costs and the appointment of trained cost ac- 
countant were recommended in the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, consisting of Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek; D. C. Browley, 
Three Rivers, and W. E. Hobill, Detroit. 


Recommendations of Committee 

The complete report of the resolutions committee was adopted as 
follows : 

Whereas, there has seemed to develop at this state gathering 
a very evident desire for greater activity along the lines of cost 
accounting among the various local organizations and the members 
at large, and 

Whereas, there has been suggested a plan whereby through the 
cooperation of the U. T. A. and the Typothete Franklin Associa- 
tion of Detroit, the services of a trained cost accountant may be 
made available. 

Resolved, that we most earnestly recommend to the incoming 
executive officers that they give every possible assistance and en- 
couragement in carrying out this plan. 

Whereas, there have been presented to this meeting several sug- 
gestions for the elimination of waste and an increase of efficiency 
in the printing industry, be it 

Resolved, that we most heartily approve of all methods and 
processes which tend to this end. 

Whereas, the arrangements for this meeting have been most 
carefully and painstakingly worked out by the members of the print- 
ing and allied trades and the papermakers of Kalamazoo, be it 

Resolved, that in this formal manner we express our appreciation 
for the ample arrangements made for this meeting, and the splendid 
spirit of hospitality which has been so constantly in evidence. And 
be it further 

Resolved, that the special thanks be extended the ladies’ commit- 
tee for the splendid entertainment afforded the visiting ladies. And 
be it further 

Resolved, that we express our great appreciation of the hospitality 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, and particularly 
of the inspiring message from its president, Jacob Kindleberger, 
to our members. 

Whereas, the affairs of the Michigan Typothete Federation have 
been most ably looked after during the past year, be it 

Resolved, that we tender the officers who have served the federa- 
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tion and have given it their time and ability, most sincere thanks, 
and that in line therewith our continued loyal support be hereby 
pledged to the incoming officers. 


Addresses at Banquets 


In addition to the business sessions devoted largely to a series 
of papers on the advancement of the printing industry, there were 
two banquets of major importance. Thursday evening, the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company entertained the convention 
at dinner at the community house. Jacob Kindleberger, president 
of the K. V. P., delivered an address on “Business Ethics.” 

Friday evening the Kalamazoo Typothete were hosts at the an- 
nual banquet at the Park-American hotel. Peter Servaas, assistant 
to President Felix Pagenstecher, of the Bryant Paper Company, 
acted as toastmaster. 

During the convention here the visitors were personally conducted 
through the plants of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment and 
Bryant Paper Companies. 

In conjunction with the annual meeting of the Typothete was 
held the 33rd annual convention of the Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association. There were only about twenty present at those ses- 
sions. 


Government Bids 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 1, 1923.—The purchasing officer of 
the Government Printing Office has received the following paper 
bids : 

9,050 Ibs. 22% x 28% 181 Index bristol board, various colors: 
Whitaker Paper Company, at $.265 and $.275; Old Dominion Pa- 
per Company, $.229 and $.239; Dobler and Mudge, $.23; Broderick 
Paper Company, $.1885; Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, 
$20 and $.21; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $.169. 

47,000 Ibs. Sulphite Manila Paper: Broderick Paper Company, 
$.069 per Ib.; Whitaker Paper Company, $.0859; Old Dominion Pa- 
per Company, $.0732; Reese and Reese, $.06845; Wilkinson Bros. 
& Company, $.059; Maurice O’Meara Company, $.0536; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Co, $.0763. 

10,400 Ibs. Light Green Coated Cover Paper, 26% x 41, 104: 
Broderick Paper Company, $.098 per lb.; Whitaker Paper. Com- 
pany, $.10; Maurice O’Meara Company, $.0989; Reese and Reese, 
$.1054; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.0959; T. A. Cantwell & 
Co., $.1021. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on October 8 
for 60,000 pounds of Melon bristol board in 20 inch rolls. Bids 
will also be received on the same date for 9,800 pounds (60 reams) 
of 22 x 28, 196, white China board. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 1,200 pounds, fine white glazed bond paper, 17 x 22—24: T. A. 
Cantwell &-Co., $2875 per pound; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$.5070; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.32; Reese and Reese, 
$.2681. 

On 100,000 pounds of chip board the following. bids (per ton) 
were received: Philip Rudolph & Sons, Inc., $55.00; T. A. Cantwell 
& Co., $54.15; Knickerbocker Supply Company, $59.80; Dobler and 
Mudge, $52.21; The LeBoiteaux Company, $52.50; Reese and Reese, 
$52.45; The Whitaker Paper Company, $54.41; The United Paper- 
board Company, $52.43; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $53.50; 
Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, $53.20; Republic Paper- 
board Company, $52.60; The Broderick Paper Company, $54.00; 
and the LaFayette Box Board and Paper Company, $50.00. 

Bids on 2,000 sheets fine proving paper, 22 x 28 (per ream), as 
follows: Whitaker Company, $25.60; Louis Dejonge and Company, 
$25.92 (20 x 24 inch); and Eastman Kodak Company $32.00 for 
(22 x 28 inches). 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing will receive bids on 
October 10, for twenty thousand sheets of artificial parchment, 
12% x 14%. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, 18 East Forty-first street, was in Buffalo 
this week attending the meeting of the National Safety Council. 
He has returned to his offices in this city. 





* * * 


The De Luxe Paper Company, Inc., jobber and distributor of 
paper, paper bags and specialties, 121 Spring street, has just elected 
Lew Glickman president and treasurer and Rose Glickman secre- 
tary and treasurer. All of the issued capital stock of the company 
is owned by these two officers. 

* * * 

The public weighers of New York held a brief but effective strike 
last Tuesday. They were getting eight dollars a day for working 
from eight o’clock in the morning to five in the afternoon when 
they walked out. A few hours later they returned and will now 
receive ten dollars a day. Work was not seriously hampered and 
the waste paper men said that they scarcely felt the strike. 

* * * 


The International Paper Company has taken several parties of 
newspaper men and others to inspect their new plant at Three 
Rivers, Province of Quebec. The last party comprised fifty from 
New York and 16 from Chicago. They left New York and Chicage 
on Thursday, met in Montreal and made the trip by river steamer 
to Three Rivers. They all expressed themselves as delighted with 
their trip. 

x * * 

Members of the industry are passing around an interesting story 
of the waste paper trade in Berlin. Collectors are said to be buy- 
ing marks in Berlin and other cities and packing them for ship- 
ment to this country in bales as waste paper. It is reported that 
they are worth more in bales than their face value under the present 
rate of exchange. So far as could be learned none of the marks 
have actually been offered as far as could be learned. 


* * * 


Officials of the Paper Box Makers’ Union have been empowered 
to call a general strike according to rumors in the trade. It is 
said that such a strike would effect 400 shops and about 8,000 
workers. The workers, it is understood, complain that the shops 
are not sanitary and demand a minimum wage scale of from $25 
to $55 a week depending upon the type of labor involved. It was 
said that the walkout was to occur last Monday, but inquiry at 
several large box making establishments in the city failed to reveal 
any sort of labor trouble. 

* * oe 

The Great Notch Paper Company, Inc., 101-03 Varick street, has 
just sent out the following notice signed by Sydney S. Speer, presi- 
dent: “As this company has not made a satisfactory return on its 
investment, at the recent meeting of the stockholders a resolution 
was passed that the company enter into voluntary liquidation com- 
mencing October 1, 1923. Our capital is but slightly impaired. 
All of our bills have been discounted to date, all creditors will be 
paid in full. It is possible that the company might proceed under 
a reorganization, and if they reorganize due announcement wil! be 
made later. It is expected ahd our desire that all unfilled orders 
in the hands of our friends, the manufacturers, be executed, with 
our assurance that the bills will be paid at maturity.” 


Postponed Their Meeting 
Hotyoxe, Mass., October 2, 1923.—John J. White, president of 
the Connecticut Valley Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
announced last week that the business meeting and outing planned 
for September 29 had been postponed until some time in October. 





Obituary 
Roderick H. McRae 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., October 2.—Roderick H. McRae, who 
had for the past twenty years been identified with the tissue paper 
industry, died Saturday night at the Hospital of the Good Shepherd 
The funeral was held in Phoenix at the home of a sister, Mrs. 
Catherine Kinney. The Masonic services were conducted by Seneca 
River Lodge No. 160, F. and A. M., and Riverside Chapter No. 260. 
Mr. McRae was well known in the paper industry in Central 
New York and was vice-president of R. S. Hoffman Paper Mills. 
He entered the paper business as a young man and made rapid 
progress because of ability and personality. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Frances McRae; two brothers 
and one sister. Mr. McRae was taken ill last week and was re- 
moved to the hospital for a serious operation. 





Power Plant Nears Completion 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Anson, Me., October 3, 1923.—The power plant of the Great 
Northern Paper Company now being erected here will probably 
be completed by the end of the year, it is now expected. The 
plant is a very large one, taking care of four grinders, with all 
the modern machinery needed for this work, and the structure that 
houses them is 189 feet long and has five wheel pits. Four of the 
wheels will be installed right away, each with 1,500 horsepower, 
driven by a 20-foot head of water. An average of 500 men have been 
employed here for a year erecting the plant. A large amount of 
blasting was necessary to prepare the foundation and the refuse 
stone not used for walls was used in making permanent roads, 
which has done much for the town. 


F. O. Weis Goes With North Star Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Quincy, Ill., October 1, 1923.—F. O. Weis, manager of the 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Company at Coffeyville, Kans., 
has resigned to become secretary-treasurer and general manager 
of the North Star Strawboard mill at Quincy, Ill. The concern 
has just taken over the Quincy mills of the American Strawboard 
Company. The new concern will operate the plant on strawboard. 
chipboard, combination straw chip and corrugating straw and chip. 

The other officers of the company are A. W. D. Weis, president, 
and E. P. Lannan, vice-president. 

John S. Bentley succeeds Mr. Weis as manager of the paper mill 
of the Creamery Package Manufacturing Company at Coffeyville. 


Specification Committee Meets 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincron, D. C., October 3, 1923.—Ansel Wold, clerk of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing, has called a meeting 
of the specifications committee for October 4. 

At the first meeting nothing but organization work will be under- 
taken, but it is understood that quite a number of changes are 
contemplated in the specifications for paper for the Government 
Printing Office for the coming fiscal year. 


Parsons Companies’ Assets Sold 


Wueeinc, W. Va., October 3, 1923.—Federal Judge W. E. 
Baker has authorized Arthur J. Stevens, receiver of the bankrupt 
Parsons Pulp and Paper Company, to accept the offer of $337,117 
by a group of New York bankers, headed by C. W. Weston, for 
the unmortgaged assets of the company. The same group of bankers 
had previously purchased the real estate of the company, which has 
holdings in West Virginia, Virginia and North Carolina with an 
estimated value of $2,000,000. 
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New York Office Dayton Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 So. La Salle St. 


EL yowARD Bony 


iyi WATERMARKED 
Speciy t 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Made by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. URBANA, OHIO 


$100 Reward 


O the Paper Merchants’ Salesmen furnishing us with 

the largest lists of practical known uses for (KLEER- 
VEW) Glassine, the following prizes will be awarded on 
October 14, 1923. In case of a tie the tying contestants 
will each receive the full value of the prizes offered. 


FIRST PRIZE $50.00 IN GOLD 
TEN PRIZES of $5.00 IN GOLD 
WILL BE AWARDED FOR THE TEN NEXT BEST REPLIES 
RULES 


Contest opens at once and ends Oct. 1, 1923. 
All lists mailed on or before this date will be considered. 
Write only on one side of your paper. 


Address envelope : KLEER-VEW CONTEST 


Cart or LOUIS T. STEVENSON, President 
110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


KLEER-VEW) 
GLASSINE 


A hygienic attractive transparent paper of the highest quality. 
Sold through the Paper Merchants. 
Louis T. Stevenson, President 
MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER CO., LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ROLLSTONE PAPER CO., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Another Attractive Parchment Garden Plot 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. | |“ ee 


The 
SEAS QQ STHEET,_ NEWYORK CITY’ | | REPUBLIC PAPER BOARD COMPANY 
Importer s of Chemical P ulps Ingalls leas 2a sat inaliad Ohio 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED Set-Up Boxboards 


Folding Boxboards 
Container Liners 


Write Us or Wire Your Inquiries at Our Expense. 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 








SUMMARY 
DN GNU oo oes uvecanncacvisgensesseset 261 roils 
POPRORE DOBET < oc svn ca ccic cc ocetcenees cone 35 cs. 
EE... bnsenhae anh onoedsaetenn 6 cs., 1 bl. 
DD MENGE. .c.0cav. -do0000aresee o5st 229 cs. 
Packing paper ....1,160 bls., 160 pgs., 1,345 rolls 
fo ees 78 rolls, 5 bls. 
Dem WORE. on. vbpenie Secon sesencsad CB 
Surface coated paper ..............+++++.287 CS 
MORE. Jaen caeenesadsesveecunsvees 82 cs. 
en ne 21 cs. 
ED oo wiGs < caches eee Ci kes s0e dee 13 cs. 
CO ee cid nan ctiteaiegap nian 10 cs. 
ee 6 cs. 
EE os cde eshoanchs scone anpnase.s 6h 9 cs. 
EE Se iia'xo we KA eu 640 oa nnes yee beed's 24 cs. 
Basic PAPET 2... ccc ccccsccccccccvecvaaves 20. cs. 


Miscellaneous paper. ...166 cs., 1,582 rolls, 188 bls, 


CIGARETTE PAPER : 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Lafayette, Havre, 
16 cs. ; 
De: Manduit Paper Corp., Editor, Havre, 50 es, 
Rose & Frank, ty same, 40 cs. 


Miguel, Costas & Miguel, Otterburn, Barcelona, 
20 es. ' 


P. J. Schmeitzer, Belgenland, Antwerp, 103 cs. 
WALL’ PAPER 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Belgenland, Antwerp,’ 


A.'C. Dodman, Jr., Olympic, Paris, 5 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr.; by same, 1 bl. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
A.'C. Dodman, Jr.,“Franconia, Liverpool, 21 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Franconia, Liverpool, 10 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Cousmiller, Hanover, Bremen, 6 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Hanover, Bremen, 132 
rolls. 
Newark Morning Ledger, Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 129 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, Volendam, Rotterdam, 35 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams, Belgenland, Antwerp, 43 cs. 
Borden Riley Paper Co., by same, 21 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Larbacher, Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 18 cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Westphalia, 


Hamburg, 9 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
U. S. Steel Products Export Corp., Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 32 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 46 rolls. 
A. W. Fenton, Kroonland, Hamburg, 5 bis. 


PACKING PAPER 
Bernard Judae & Co., Kroonland, Hamburg, 295 
bis. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Westphalia, Ham- 
burg, 865 bls. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 160 pgs. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 345 rolls. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Gevaert Co. of America, Scythian, Antwerp, 4] 
cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Seydlitz, Bremen, 207 cs. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Belgeniand, Antwerp, 37 
cs. 

PHOTO PAPER 

Gevaert Co. of America, Belgenland, Antwerp, 

24 cs. 
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iinports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


BASIC PAPER 
Union Trust & Co., Belgenland, Antwerp, 20 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Union City, Hamburg, 13 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Union City, Hamburg, 27 cs. 


PAPER 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Otterburn, Marseilles, 12 cs. 

M. O’Meara Co., Kroonland, Hamburg, 126 rolls. 

lst National Bank of Nashville, by same, 80 rolls. 

Falsing Paper Co., Inc., by same, 44 cs. 

American Shipping Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 8 
cs. 

Baldwin Shipping Co., Seydlitz, Bremen, 8 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Lafayette, Havre, 6 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
6 bls. 

Whiting & Patterson, Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 
10 bis. 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 11 rolls. 

Melby, Kuttroff & Co., Inc., by same, 258 rolls. 

F. C, Strype, Albania, Liverpool, 2 cs. 

Mugler & Umlauf, Oscar II, Copenhagen, 161 
bls. 

Mugler & Umlauf, by same, 1,107 rolls. 

J. R. Livermore, Inc., C. Rosso, Genoa, 11 bis. 

Japan Paper Co., by same, 51 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Roussillon, Havre, 3 cs. 

C. H. Boulin, by same, 23 cs. 

Coenca Morrison & Co., by same, 9 cs. 


RAGS; BAGGINGS, ETC. 


S. Silbermann,-Vasconia, London, 228 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., Segundo, Leghorn, 222 bls. 
rags. 

New York Trust Co., Gasconier, Antwerp, 613, 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros, & Co., by same, 529 bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 
424 bls. rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., by same, 152 bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 396 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 210 bls. rags. 


Cuaranty Trust Co., Union City, Hamburg, 285 
bls. rags. 


Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 180 bls, 
rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 25 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 62 bis. 
rags. 


W. Hughes & Co., by same, 106 bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein, by same, 113 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 181 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 33 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 38 bis. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 41 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 160 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scythian, Antwerp, 157 
bls. flax waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 30 bls. flax waste. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 331 
bls. flax waste. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 58 
bls. New cutting. 


Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Belgenland, 
Antwerp, 111 bls. flax waste. 


Guaranty Trust Co., Roussillon, Havre, 16 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 296 
bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 243 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Editor, Dunkirk, 313 bis. 
rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 91 bls. thread 
waste. 

M. O’Meara Co., Otterburn, Barcelona, 130 bis. 
rags. 

Cleveland Trust Co., C. of Eureka, Marseilles, 
508 bis. rags. 








OLD ROPE 


W. Schall & Co., Otterburn, Barcelona, 72 coils, 


ae Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 62 
cous. 


International Purchasing Co., 
bls. 

International Purchasing Co., Belgenland, Ant- 
werp, 43 bis. 

International Purchasing Co., by same, 56 coil! 


Editor, Havre, 68 


WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Seydlitz, Bremen, 438 bls, 
wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 2,619 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, Helsing- 
fors, 1,016 bis. sulphite pulp, 152 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, Kotha, 
2,080 bls. wood pulp, 404 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 1,016 bls. dry 
soda pulp, 203 tons. 

American Woodpulp Corp., Westphalia, Ham- 
burg, 800 bls. wood pulp, 162 tons. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Barfond, Point au Pie, 
9,907 bis. wood pulp, 

Kidder Peabody Acc. Corp., Stavangerfjord, 
Kristiania, 2,440 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 


B. L. Soberski, Stavangerfjord, Fredkstad, 1,500 
bags. 


The Hausa Co., Union City, Hamburg, 244 bas, 
12,040 kilos. 


H. J. Baker & Bro., Volendam, Rotterdam, 220 
bags sawdust. 


CASEIN 


A. Hurst Co., Aquitania, Liverpool 40 bbls. 
cacein. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 








Gimbel Bros., Editor, Havre, 3 cs, filter paper. 

Paper House of Penna., Eastern Coast, Kotka, 
920 rolls, News print. 

Paper House of Penna., by same, 589 bls. news 
print. 

Paper House of Penna., by same, 305 bls. print- 
ing paper. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
pulp, 25 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, 
luoto, 1,530 bls. wood pulp, 229 tons. 

American Woodpulp Corp., Union City, Ham- 
burg, 322 bls. wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, by oe | he ~ ame Ip. 
Woodpulp Trading Co., en- 


burg, 280 bis. kraft pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Noruega, Gothen- 
burg, 700 bis, kraft pulp. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Union City, Hamburg, 164 
bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 1,427 bls. 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 193 bl< 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., Ala, Rotterdam, 
576 bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son., by same, 215 bis. rags. 

1D. Murphy, by same, 330 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 1,026 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 151 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 246 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 195 bis. 
bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Editor, Havre, 994 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 425 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 609 bls. rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, by same, 250 bis. rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 455 bls. 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same 28 bls. 
new cuttings. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 305 bis. bagging. 
(Continued on page 66) 


by same, 153 bls, wood 


Manty- 
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PLANT 
. VALVES, FITTINGS, 
FLANGES, BENDS 


Any Service Any Pressure 
“AMERICAN” WELDED HEADERS 
PULP, AND PAPER MILL WORK 


American Foundry and Construction 


y 
Engineers, Fabricators, Erectors 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Se. 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment Greaseproof 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 


Diamond State Fibre any 


THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills oo 
eS. Pease lea 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 
: % = % Inch Slots 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
JERSEY 


3-66 FAIRMONT AVE. CITY, N.- J. 
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FS. quay PULS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


Ci), 


* 
VORwa 


x “FORSHAGA” 
F: HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


gPNBACK,. “KLARAFORS” 
& KI Ga Easy 
Swepen~ Bleaching Sulphite 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp. 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High Grade 
Coated Book and Label Papers 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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New York flarket Review 


Orrics or tHe Paper Traps JourNat, 
Wepwespay, Octroner 3, 1923. 

The only distinguishing feature of the market this week was 
the return to normal consumption of news print. With the return 
of the striking members of the defunct Local 25 of the Web Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union the. metropolitan newspapers were back 
on a normal basis. 

It took them until this morning really to return, but they came 
back with a crash. One paper printed forty-eight pages in its 
first editions amounting to magazine size. The average was above 
thirty. Normally the consumption of news print in the city is about 
a thousand tons in round numbers. It is likely that in this week, 
immediately following the partial tieup, a great deal more news print 
will be used. 

Advertising solicitors on the various papers report that the large 
advertisers in the dailies are more than anxious to make up for 
what they lost during the time when they could not get any space. 
The department stores and the national advertisers as well are tak- 
ing more space than they would ordinarily. All of this means a 
large increase in paper consumption which the paper manufacturers 
will enjoy. 

It is doubtful if the whole loss caused by the strike will ever 
be made up. The loss was too tremendous, but it did furnish a 
relief on the pressure existing in the market due to low water con- 
ditions causing a scarcity of mechanical pulp. It is reported that 
this condition has now been somewhat improved although it is by 
no means a thing of the past. 

Aside from this there has been no real change in the general 
condition of the market during the past few days. A firmer under- 
tone exists paper men throughout the whole district are reporting 
gradual increase not only in the interest of the buyers but in the 
actual size of the orders that are crossing their desks. 

Conditions in the spot market are healthy with a normal move- 
ment of goods and the supply meeting the demand. Apparently 
everyone is satisfied that business is on the upgrade although quo- 
tations in finished paper have not changed with the exception of 
some of the grades of board which lost a little. In the raw ma- 
terials market there were a number of upward revisions in price 
particularly in paper stock and rags which were reported to be 
selling well. = 

The fair demand in fine paper still continues although manufac- 
turers say that they could stand an increase in the call from buyers. 
The strike of the firemen and low water in Holyoke, where the 
Connecticut River was beginning to look like a swamp have caused 
the slack demand to increase and there is little doubt that the dealers 
and manufacturers will have all they can handle within another 
week or two. Under present conditions the mills are running pretty 
close ta peak production. 

Prices on book paper also remained constant during the week 
and conditions remained about the same except for slightly larger 
numbers of orders coming into the open market. There is still 
room, however, for the improvement which prominent book paper 
men believe is bound to come within a short time. 


Mechanical Pulp 
The heavy demand of the past several weeks in the groundwood 
market was reported to be still in force in that market last week 
and because of the excessive dry weather that market is expected 
to be firm for a long time. Some of the grinding mills in Maine 
were reported down last week because of low water, and practically 
all New England grinding mills have had to curtail production 
somewhat because of low water. Despite the heavy demand and 
curtailed production prices did not advance last week although this 
is thought very likely if present conditions continue in that market. 

Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp market was reported as quite active during 
the past week and as it is now the time for the paper mills to be 








placing orders for the fourth quarter of the year a considerable 
peried of activity is looked for in that market. The price drop 
of two weeks ago in that market has also helped materially to ac- 
celerate the chemical pulp market and as a result of it orders 
continue to pile into the dealers around New York. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Considerable improvement was evident in the old rope market 
during the week with prices on some of the grades showing a ten- 
dency to grade upwards. Imported rope was not so active as 
domestic and there was no change in that market. 

Bagging remained’ just the same last week and the improvement 
in rope did not extend to include bagging. It is expected that as 
soon as the demand does increase there will be an upward revision 
in prices. 

Rags 


Rags in the better grades were also reported to be improving 
while the upper grades were more than holding their own. The 
demand from the roofing mills is greater while the fine paper mills 
are showing every evidence of their intentions of coming into the 
market strongly within a short time. 


Waste Paper 


In waste paper there was considerable active trading in the open 
market during the past week. Quotations in general went up a 
trifle and dealers say that while things are not quite so good as 
they promised to be two weeks ago they are progressing in a 
satisfactory manner. 


SAFETY IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 42) 


comes together effectively to insure the protection and perpetuation 
of natural resources to meet the onslaught of those who would 
increase government regulation and control and to meet competi- 
tion in foreign markets, will there come results necessary for the 
successful carrying on of business and industry. 


Winning Public Support 


Time and again in the past few years there have been almost 
tragic examples of industries, and of individuals within industries, 
waiting until they were on the defensive or until they were under 
attack by the Government, before they were brought to an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for the interest and support of the public for 
their industries or before they were ready to meet investigation and 
attack to which all industry seems susceptible. Organized effort on 
the part of the industry will go far toward preventing injurious 
and confiscatory legislation, and very far toward winning the sup- 
port of-the public in solving of problems confronting industry. 

The public which, after all, controls the country through voting 
power is reading and thinking as never before, and exercising 
greater independence as citizens and as voters. As a rule, and in 
the long run, the American people are fair-minded. If industry 
will take its problems to the public in a frank, sensible way, through 
organized education and publicity, a long step will be taken toward 
preventing radical and destructive legislation. 

It has been expensive practice for some of the industries to take 
the attitude in the past that it’s none of the public’s business as to 
how thé industries are operated. In many cases this attitude has 
been continued until dangerous legislation is introduced and then 
there is a rush to the state capitals or Washington, with the ex- 
penditure of large sums, to prevent such legislation. Aggressive 
co-operation must be practiced by the industries to keep pace with 
the same sort of aggressive co-operation on the part of the labor 
interests of the country and the agricultural interests. We must 
not have industrial blocs or unions, but for safety’s sake we should 
have a common-sense working together of all of the great indus- 
tries for the solution of common problems. 
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\merican Writing Paper Company, pref 
International Paper Company, com 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations October 2, 1923. 


BID 


International Paper Company, pref. stamped 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation,.......ccsecscsseesees 


®8 
ro 


Writings— 
Extra eer 14.00 
Su cover elaee 
Tu 
Engine Soca. ao a 
News—f. o. b. Mill— 
Rolls, contract... 3.75 


eese 
BASS Ae 
S333 ss 


Easy Bleach Sul- 
phi te ~ 3.25 


eo 3 
Mitscherlic - 3.20 
Kraft (Domestic). - 3.10 
Soda Bleached..... 4.25 


ASKED 
5% 


Domestic Rags 


New 
Prices to Mill, f. o. b. 


Shirt Cutti 


is 


Twines 


Cmpee~(. o. b. a 


Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... 


an 18 basis.. 
perenne $8 


pe— 
and larger.. .15 
ube Yarn— 
Me and larger.. .19 
eR .20 


at pe Yarn— 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 
Hard, White, No. 2 
Soft, 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Over Issue Mag. 


Crumbled No. 1. 


Ledger os 
New B. 
Manilas— 


New Cut No. 1. 

Extra No. 1 old. 

Print 

ee Board. 

ogus rapper. 
Old 


Solid Flat Book.. 


4.20 
3.40 


White,No. 1 3.30 


1.95 
1.75 
1.50 


Solid Book Ledger. 2. 0 
1.9 


. Chips rt 
New Env. Cut... 


2.70 


- 2.00 


—— 


18 
1.00 


rafts, machine 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York.) 


19 


SoS pUw 


SP _NENRY See 
BRS SSSSSaR Kou 


oe Od 
ouo 


o 


transit 4.00 compressed Bales. 2.20 


ews— 
No. 1 White News 2.15 
Strictly ‘overissue. 1.25 
Strictly Folded... 1.15 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 90 
112 Common Paper.. -60 


CHICAGO * 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 3.50 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.70 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel. Cut- 
TR vineaes - 4 
Ledgers and Writ. 
ings 2.20 
Solid Books 
No. 1 Books, Light 1. 75 
Blanks 2.40 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.40 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings - 2.60 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.65 
Folded News (over 
issue) 
Old Newspaper.... 
Mixed Papers 
Straw Clippings. 
Binders’ Cees, 


ngs— 
New White, ye 1 12.25 
ote White, N 0.2 ry . 


No. 1.. 


_ 
und 


oo 


.09 
Box "Pwine 2-3 ply .14 
Jute Ro 15 
Amer, 


"ve 
apse 
minds 
wow 

@@9e =z 


ee 


Rue 


@® ©8286 D 8989 © ®H 8B GB GHH OHO 
emer hs OD; Pere eee BORD 


Ssaas 


No. 2 Basis...... 


HOQASD ® BQHHOHOHD GHHHHHH OOO 


M. F.. 

Coated and En- 
amel ...... «++ 9.00 

Lithograph 


New Blue 5.00 
New Black Soft. 4.75 
New Light Sec- 


68 98 
ee 
as 


+3 
pe esees 


8 


PP. ? 
Bessss 88 
S8xys 


Water Marked Sul- 
phite 
Sulphite Bond.. 
phite Ledger... 
Superfine e.::: 
No, 1 Fine Writing 
No. 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine wrties 
a i = F. 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
St. Soiled, White 2.50 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked . 2.60 
Miscellaneous = a = 


Black Stockings... 
3 Setppi 
Cloth Strippings.. 1.30 
No. 1.30 


wera 
nN 
Ass 
med 


®BSOOHHOHH OBO 
> 


ss ¢ 
on MON WN 


we 
> 


eee 


aeyvee 
w 
o 
3s3 Ne 


Butchers 


No. 2 Fibre..... 
Bogus 


me 
awn 
oo 


Roofin 


“ 

un 
tN 
S 


Coated Label 
News—Rolls, mill.. 
News—Sheets, mill 
No. 1 Manila . 


138 


Card Middies..... 


x 


“ee WRN NWS UD NNSL Ww 
Rte < e+: se . ¢ : °: 


¥ 
8 
@99O98 9H HOD 9H 9089 B OEND9 


1.25 
1.10 
- 1.10 
1.10 
ee 


a 
Ss 
RK 


ae 


. sepsse: 
S$ 8833832 
Ssaass 
KR WKAR 
8999H9H9OEHOH © 


MAT AUAAH 


New Light Silesias. 6.00 
Light nnelettes.. 8. 

Unbl’chd Cottons... 7. 
Cut- 

10. 

Now Slight Oxfords 6. 

New Light Prints.. 4. 
New Mixed Cut- 


ti 
New Dark Cuttings. 4: 
No. 1 White Linens 10.00 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 
Old Extra Light 

Prints 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Licht Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 
German Blue Cot- 

tons 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues.. 

Dark Cottons... . 

Shopperv ....... 
French Blues 


* 
Ummm win SINT 


Pree sp 
SSaaaaag awn 


Kraft 

New Kraft Cuts.. 

Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


©9S0096 BH QOHHD ® 880808 


o 3 
$3 


S> 
w 
®® 
wn 
ae 
wo 
oo 


Chip . “ @70.00 
Container Lined— 
Test @75.00 


@80.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Slatera.... ......-.54,.00 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 

(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 2-ply 

(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 1.50 


Bagging 
ws o. b. Phila. 


®® 888 888 
“WN ANE 
oS 3&3 


ire 
2 


33 
oo 
3.3. 
33 
Be 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


tT, per ton— 
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Castle & Overton, by same, 134 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, C. of Eureka, Leghorn, 295 




















bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, King City, Hamburg, 87 bls. 
Tags. 

Castle & Overton, Otterburn, Barcelona, 408 bls. 
rags. 














Castle & Overton, Zarembo, Havre, 273 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Bost i 
Gah dees oston City, England, 552 bls. 


Castle & Overton, London Corp, England, 357 
bls. waste paper. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Man. Merchant, Man- 
chester, 130 bls. bagging. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Gorm, Copenhagen, 286 
bis, rags. 

E. ;J.gKeller Co., Inc., King City, Hamburg, 796 
bis.. tags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 136 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., London Commerce, 
i. 683 bis. rags. 

atzenstein & Keene, Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotter- 

dam, 479 bis. rags. =" = 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


— 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER, 29, 1923 




























































































Carter Rice & Co., Eastern Coast, Kotka, 142 bls. 
printing paper. 

G. H. Sweetnam, by same, 48 bls. printing paper. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 1,524 bls. soda 
pulp, 304 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 6,291 bls. wood 
pulp, 1,057 tons. 
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Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, Manty- 
luoto, 4,403 bls. wood pulp, 712 tons. 


Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Hjdma Donesj 
2,440 bis. sulphite pulp. ee » 


Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Alexandra, Gothen- 
burg, 1,270 bls. kraft pulp. 


Castle & Overton, West Haven, Rotterdam, 508 
bls. wood pulp. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., West Haven, Rotter- 
dam, 51 bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 22 bls. new 
cuttings. 


Castle & Overton, West Nosska, England, 244 
bis. waste paper. 


— 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 








Castle & Overton, De La Salle, Havre, 221 bis. 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 86 bis. 
rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 








American Paper Co., Union City, Hamburg, 121 
bls. news print. 

Parsons & Whittemore, by same, 420 rolls news 
print. 


a 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 327 rolls 
news print. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 149 bis. 
news print. 





BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1923 





Castle & Overton, Wast Haven, Rotterdam, 252 
bls. wood pulp. : 

Castle & Overton, Germany, 
pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Laponia, Tkutskar, 
3,400 bis. kraft pulp. f 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., by same, 1,000 bls. 
sulphite pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., 
Tkutskar, 1,000 bis, sulphite pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., by same, 1,400 bis. 
kraft pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co. Ltd., Skienswfjord, 
Tkutskar, 1,250 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading - Co., Ltd., Carlsholm, 
Tkutskar, 1,264 bis. kraft pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., F. Bulow, Tkutskar, 
3,000 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Ind. Hall, Dunkirk, 
119 bis. rags. 

A. Brown & Son, Gasconier, Antwerp, 592 bis. 
rags. 


1,050 bis. wood 


Erie Maru, 
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Prepared Roofing Simplified 


At a meeting held at the Department of Commerce with repre- 
sentatives of the Division of Simplified Practice and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers of prepared roofing agreed to the following simplifica- 
tions as being of benefit not only to the industry but also to the 
public at large: 

1. To eliminate all grades or kinds of slate-surfaced and 
also stone-surfaced prepared roofing that do not measure up to 
the requirements of the “Class C Label” of the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

2. To reduce the varieties of smooth surface roofing to 
seven lines or grades—weights and qualities being considered. 
This Simplified Practice Recommendation is to become effective 

January 1, 1924, and is to hold for one year. 

According to William A. Durgin, Chief of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Division of Simplified Practice, this is another step in 
the general program fostered by Secretary Hoover for the elimina- 
tion of waste in industry. “The proposed eliminations,” he said, 
“were strongly supported by the American Institute of Architects, 
the National Retail Hardware Association representing 21,000 retail 
hardware dealers throughout the United States, the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, the Southeastern Builders’ Supply 
Association, and the Prepared Roofing Association.” 

It is believed this program will bring many economies to the 
manufacturers, such as decreased idle stocks, less idle investment, 
and ultimately lower production costs, and benefit the distributors 
by stimulating turnover and increasing sales.. Consumers will also 
benefit in due time through better quality, better prices, and quicker 
service. Several other simplifications of building materials have 
been completed, notably common and face clay brick. Others in 
process of completion are lumber, hollow building tile, cement 
brick, block and tile, clay drain tile, etc. All of these simplifica- 
tions are contributing to the general effort to reduce the needless 
wastes in the building field, and thus forward the achievement of 
the ideal now so prominently before the public—“Better Homes at 
Lower Cost.” 








Old Colony Trust Co., by same, 118 bis. old rope. 


New Yorker Triumphs at Golf 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ]} 
PuivapetpHia, Oct. 1, 1923.—Philadelphia graciously, but only 

after a stirring contest, passed on to New York last week the 

championship honors of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Golf Asso- 
ciation when its former titleholder, George W. Hoffner, now con- 

nected with S. Walter & Co., Inc., passed out and William H. 

Anders of the Perkins Goodwin Company, New York, passed in. 
In a thrilling finish Anders in the final round of play bested Hoff- 

ner 3 and 2. There remains honor for the defeated, however, be- 

cause of his handicap of 11 strokes. His total was 80 against 

Anders 86. Hoffner reached the semi-final round on the first day 

of the match by defeating Roger Taft under a handicap of 6 strokes, 

turning in a card of 78—39 in and 39 out. In the qualifying round 

Taft and he were tied for the low gross score medal, with cards of 

81 in 18 holes. Both had 39 out and 42 in. On the eighth hole out 

when both were 81 Hoffner lost the ball and could not make up the 

lost stroke. On the tenth hole in he drove into two traps and 
thereby pulled his score up 16 strokes. 

The memorable contest was held on the St. Martin’s Course of 
the Philadelphia Cricket Club and on the evening of the first day 
of play there was given as usual the dinner. On this first day many 
of the matches in qualifying rounds were close. George Olmstead 
carried T. M. Harrington to 21 holes; Louis Calder won from A. G. 
Gilman on the eighteenth hole; T. G. Ashworth won on the nine- 
teenth, and Allen E. Whiting and H. Starr went to the twenty-first 
for a decision. A unique play was by Fred Prower when on the 
eighteenth green he struck a tree, his ball landing in a tuft of 
grass near the caddy house. By a short clip shot with a half swing 
of his mid iron he landed twenty feet from the green. However, 
he missed his putt and lost the hole. 


Committee for Convention 


App.eton, Wis., October 3, 1923——The Northwestern Division 
superintendents will hold a convention on October 26 and 27 at Ap- 
pleton, Wis. The complete program has not yet been arranged. 
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Sacks and Specialties 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


==], SCHORSCH&CO. S~ 


a Manufacturers ta Good Guay 
warrowsestesrcxave GOO East 133d Street : New York 


' yl 
nsidai 
AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN. TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is ee and refined before being pulverized. 


| : ter freedom from impurities 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY [| 
an inten a es Bs bes an ex ingly uniform product. 
In England at 135 Finsoury iavement, London, E 0 2 Fi Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


Ug WILLIAM st 
| Mt tt i il 


For names and Scuiee Screens, Drainer Sesame, vane ee P ‘Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company , 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, I1l., U. S. A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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Market Quotations 


Bon continued from page 65) 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THE Parer Trapg Journat, 
Wepnespay, Ocroper 3, 1923. 

With raw materials in good demand all along the line chemicals 
have also come up considerably in the past week and dealers are 
reporting a constantly increasing call from papermakers for all 
sorts of supplies. Although there is not enough demand to con- 
stitute an abnormal market there is business enough for everybody 
and prices are remarkably firm. 

There is yet no sign of a general increase in quotations all along 
the line although in certain varieties such a change is bound to 
come before many more weeks according to authorities. One or 
two grades have lagged behind in the general improvement until 
recently when they too have been catching up with the others. The 
chief point of interest in the market seems to be: rather in the 
attitude of the buyers and sellers rather than in any radical out- 
ward changes. There is a much firmer undertone and bigger ship- 
ments have been passing through the open market in all grades. 
Otherwise things are the same. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Owing to the difficulty in storing 
bleach during the hot weather the bottom dropped out of this mar- 
ket about a month ago and manufacturers were offering the com- 
modity at all sorts of low prices. The best indication that it is 
now on its way back to normal is that there has been no change in 
the quotation, which is from 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound, and this 
price is very firm 

BLANC FIXE—Although the demand for blanc fixe has im- 
proved considerably it is not back to normal as yet. Dealers say 
that they notice definite signs of a vastly improved business. The 
price is considerably firmer at $30 to $35 a ton for the pulp grade 
and $80 to $85 a ton on the dry. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic has also picked up considerably like 
other chemicals in the same general class. The volume of inquiries 
has increased as has also the volume of actual business. Trading 
on the open. market is also much brisker. The price is steady at 
3.17 to 3.20 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein is likewise picking up a good deal, but dealers 
say that it is not in as satisfactory condition as it should be al- 
though orders are coming in with increasing speed. The quotation 
remains at 3.17 to 3.20 cents a pound on a flat basis and is much 
firmer. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine along with bleach has improved a great 
deal so far as demand is concerned during the past week. Paper 
men are showing greater interest both as to futures and on the open 
market and everything is looking toward the best, dealers report. 
The price is level at 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin is reported as in satisfactory condition this week. 
There has been greater demand than there has been for some time 
past for the paper making grades and the price has stiffened a little 
and is firm at $5.95 to $6.00. 

SALTCAKE.—There has been little change in the saltcake mar- 
ket except for a slight improvement in buying from the paper trade. 
The price has remained firm because of the interest shown by other 
industries and now the paper manufacturers have started to come 
back into the market once more. It is quoted at $22 to $24 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—The demand for soda ash has also picked up a 
good deal and dealers report that there is a very definite improve- 
ment which is shown by a firmer price. There are no distressed 
lots being offered and this is tending to give the market a much 
better undertone. It is selling at from 1.45 to 1.50 cents a pound in 
bags on contract. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina sulphate has also 
shown a better demand. Along with the rest of the market it is 
improving right along and the price is steady at 2.05 to 2.25 cents a 
pound on the iron free grade and 1.25 to 1.35 cents on the com- 
mercial. 
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Old Waste Papers 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
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